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FEBRUARY, 1911. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION. 


y he department of City, Borough and 
Township Superintendents convened 
in the caucus room of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at 2 o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, for its thirty-first annual session. 
The large and attractive chamber was well 
filled at the opening hour, Vice-President 
J. L. Allison, of Wilkinsburg, in the chair. 
Devotional exercises were led by Rev. J. 
Rauch Stein, of St. John’s Reformed 
Church, Harrisburg. 

Supt. Allison, in welcoming the members 
present, said: It takes but a minute to 
transform a body of superintendents and 
school teachers from a crowd of men and 
women engaged in sociability .to a serious 
body for the consideration of great ques- 
tions. We are not much, as a general thing, 
for formality. We do speculate sometimes 
on the future, especially along the lines of 
educational work. We sometimes put our 
ear to the ground, educationally, to listen, 
to hear what there may be for our con- 
sideration, and this organization is very 
fortunate at this particular time to have one 
who is able to give ideas concerning the 
future, judging from the past and the needs 
of the present, and I am very happy to have 
the honor of introducing to you your Presi- 
dent S. H. Hadley, of Sharon, who will 
speak to us upon “The Educational Out- 
look,” as announced in the programme. 
Supt. Hadley then spoke as follows: 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


The common school in Pennsylvania has 
now been in existence more than three-quarters 
of a century, and a retrospective study of 
these past years from an educational view- 
point will have a greater tendency to make 
one hopeful for the future than a study of the 





activities of our people in any other direction. 
Differing materially from the states of New 
England whose people were of a different type 
from the people of Pennsylvania, and who 
lived under conditions differing from our own, 
and differing still more from the South and 
her people, ours was a situation peculiar to 
itself; and those early interested in the work 
of free education saw immediately, that, while 
we could profit by the experience of others, 
we could adopt no other people’s plan of 
Public Education—but that our system must be 
an outgrowth of the conditions and needs of 
our own people. 

It was to be expected that a plan so broad 
as to involve the education of all children of 
the state at the public expense would be 
severely criticised; but being possessed with 
a keener insight, those great leaders of educa- 
tional thought saw clearly that one of the 
first duties the state owed to her people was 
to educate her children. Knowing full well 
that they must encounter those who would 
resist such a plan they never faltered, but, 
seeing the benefits in store for the people in 
future years, they labored with such determi- 
nation that they built even better than they 
knew. 

While we are inclined to resent the attacks 
of criticism, it is fundamentally true that such 
means have often been a power for good; and 
have tended to remove imperfections and 
valueless theories. Down through the years 
the attacks of criticism on different features of 
our school system have rendered us valuable 
service. We are disposed to give the reformer 
the entire credit for the evolution of some 
plans, but let us remember that often in past 
years the hard common sense of the conserva- 
tive has kept the progress of our educational 
system from being hindered by the acceptance 
of educational theories whose operations could 
only have brought failure. 

Our educational journals and other maga- 
zines are sending forth their criticisms to-day 
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on different educational practices. They have 
been doing so for many years. Many of these 
attacks are made solely to attract attention to 
the writers of the articles and not for the 
purpose of rendering a service. Such criti- 
cisms usually go unheeded and unnoticed. 
Before any attention is given to criticism, we 
should determine whether the critic has passed 
through such experience as to enable him to 
speak knowingly, and whether his criticism is 
of such a nature that it will be constructive of 
good or destructive of organized and accepted 
principles. If the criticism comes from him 
who has performed his years of service full 
well, and has made such an extended study as 
to enable him to render the world a service, 
then let us hearken to him. 

When we note that the average length of the 
school year has been steadily increasing during 
the last seventy-five years, that compulsory at- 
tendance laws have increased the number of 
pupils enrolled, and have caused the average 
daily attendance of children in proportion to 
the number enrolled to steadily increase, that 
more revenue is being expended annually for 
the support of the schools, that courses of in- 
struction have been noticeably strengthened, 
and that the efficiency of the teaching force 
has been improved, we see but a few of the 
lines in which progress has been made in our 
public schools. 

While irregularity of attendance of pupils is 
still a vexatious problem being far from per- 
fection, such improvement has been made to 
give us hope that the time fast approaches 
when irregularity of attendance of pupils will 
be reduced to a minimum, and such measures 
will be taken that those children, who on ac- 
count of home conditions, negligence or in- 
difference of parents are not found in school, 
will be excluded from the factory or the office 
until they have reached a more mature age 
and until they have taken advantage of such 
opportunities as to give them the same start in 
life as those more fortunately born. 

We must heed the mandate of old, “ Be not 
weary in well doing.” The call for educa- 
tional activity is stronger to-day than ever 
before. Greater problems confront us and de- 
mand our attention. 

The congestion of the population in the 
larger cities, and the increased number of 
school children everywhere, have wrought a 
marked change in our school system. The 
conflict in life to-day is keener than ever be- 
fore. There is a constant battle in child-life 
for the supremacy of a healthy or an unhealthy 
body. The struggle for the necessities of life 
daily becomes more severe. Surrounded as 
many children are by immoral and degrading 
environments, morality and immorality are en- 
gaged continually in a mortal combat for 
supremacy, and little wonder it is that oft- 
times the weak fail and fall. Amid such con- 
ditions it behooves ys to be alive to the ques- 
tions of the day lest it may be said that the 
old adage, “ The race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong,” has been reversed. 
It is self-evident that if a state has the right 
of demanding that every child be educated, the 
people have an equal right to demand that the 
education be of the highest type. That the 
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eople are demanding such, and that the state 
is acceding to this demand is evidenced by the 
improvement being made in our schools in 
every direction, and by the exhaustive study 
and research in educational problems. 

Probably no other cause has delayed the 
progress of our schools so much as the ina- 
bility to provide sufficient revenue for their 
maintenance. In many communities the people 
will admit that their schools are not as effi- 
cient as they should be, but they feel that they 
can do no more on account of the insufficiency 
of their school funds. We grant that in many 
instances this is not wholly true, but this fact 
confronts us so plainly that we must admit its 
truth. There has been such an increase dur- 
ing the last few years in our school population 
that many districts have found it extremely 
difficult to provide enough school houses to 
accommodate the children. No doubt, if suff- 
cient revenue were in sight, not only would 
the difficulty be easily met, but also a great 
many school houses which have been in use 
for many years and which are entirely unfit 
for use to-day, would be removed and suitable 
buildings put in their place. The difficulty of 
housing our school children has been partly 
met by the bonding of school districts, which 
in turn becomes a hindrance to the progress 
of the schools. A district under such condi- 
tions is required not only to raise additional 
funds for their increased expense on account 
of additional teachers for the increased school 
population, but must provide sufficient revenue 
for a sinking fund and to pay the interest on 
the bonds sold. The effect of this added ex- 
pense’ re-acts upon the schools. Salaries are 
kept so low as to effect materially the effi- 
ciency of the force of teachers. Proper books, 
supplies and apparatus cannot be purchased. 
On account of this greatly increased school 
population, many places have found themselves 
unable to provide sufficient room for their 
children. This year in one of our educational 
journals, Chicago is quoted as having prepared 
sufficient room to give every school boy and 
girl in the city of Chicago a seat in school. 

Neither this nor the fact that many places 
find it impossible to provide sufficient room to 
house their children in a suitable manner is 
especially significant, but the fact that such 
questions are frequently mentioned gives rise 
to the thought that the people are alive to the 
fact that the school is the very best place for 
their children, and that they are dissatisfied if 
their children do not have the best advantages, 
or if they are permitted to attend school but 
half-time or under crowded conditions. It is 
unquestionably true that one of the greatest 
problems confronting those in charge of the 
administrative side of school affairs, is the 
providing of sufficient revenue for the main- 
tenance of the schools; and it remains for 
some one to solve this problem in such a man- 
ner that all districts will be able to meet the 
requirements of the people. 

Considerable attention has been drawn to 
those who decry present school courses, de- 
claring that too much is being attempted to- 
day and that too little is being accomplished. 
Just how much truth there is in the thought I 
know not; but I believe that most of us will 
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admit that we are attempting much, that the 
time is short, and that we come far short of 
having reached the best. However, most of us 
will readily admit that the enrichment of our 
school courses has been an enlargement of the 
usefulness of our public schools. This same 
class of people who clamor for the old-time 
school, would be the first to exclaim that the 
schools were not keeping pace with the times, 
were we to conduct our schools along the same 
lines as those of the long ago. 

In the years gone by it was thought that the 
school had performed its mission if it sent 
forth boys and girls who could do the sums in 
arithmetic, read, write and spell. We believe 
now that the school has a greater work to do. 
We believe that the real mission of the schools 
is to send forth young men and women who 
will really be a contribution to efficient citizen- 
ship. The education of to-day that meets the 
approval of the people is the kind that not only 
enables the youth to go forth into life prepared 
to do his share of the world’s work, but also 
gives him the desire to do so. It means more 
than this. It means that he has the desire to 
do well whatever social, civic, or private duty 
may fall to his lot. It means that he is im- 
bued with the desire to ally himself on the 
right side of every moral question. If we are 
meeting such demands, then indeed we will be 
fulfilling our duty and preparing people for the 
conduct of affairs. 

As civilization has become more complex, 
competition has become more severe, the call 
for experts more imperative, and consequently 
the call for special training more insistent. 
This call has been made and the public schools 
have responded. There are now few places 
which are not giving some form of manual 
training. Many places have established tech- 
nical schools in order to give a special train- 
ing in some line of work which will be of 
practical value to those who take such a 
course. 

The time is too short for us to reap the 
results of these industrial schools or to meas- 
ure their value. Whether or not the day is 
approaching when the public schools will aim 
to provide a training in different trades for 
our children, we cannot answer; but the idea 
of industrial education has proceeded beyond 
the stage when it might be called a fashion. 

Of this we feel certain that more than the 
intellect needs training. Likewise we will 
agree that more than the physical needs de- 
velopment. The complete training is that 
which unites them both and adds that loftiness 
of purpose, that greatness of heart which’ will 
enable one to go forth into life ready to think, 
to act, with a heart ever filled with a desire 
to be of service to humanity. : 
_Owing to crowded and unsanitary condi- 
tions of living, willful neglect of their chil- 
dren’s welfare, ignorance and other causes, a 
great many children are greatly hindered in 
their natural development mentally, morally 
and physically. But there has been an awaken- 
ing, and such an extended and scientific study 
has been made of health conditions of our 
children that the people are being brought to 
a realization of the necessity of taking especial 
—— in the development of good, healthy 
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When we note the advancement that has 
been made in recent years toward the eradica- 
tion of certain diseases, and when we consider 
the benefit that has come to the public schools 
in rescuing so many children from lives of 
physical suffering, we cannot measure the 
amount of good the work of medical inspection 
of school children will bring to the cause of 
public education in future years. 

But when all is said, we believe that the 
greatest hindrance to the progress of the public 
schools has been due to the fact that the 
entrance requirements to the field of teaching 
have ever been too low. Time has helped 
somewhat to raise the requirements yet the 
standard for admission to the work of teaching 
is still far below the entrance to any other 
profession. Yearly we find many young people 
entering this most important profession whose 
only purpose is to provide sufficient funds to 
give them a preparation for some other pro- 
fession. There are others who find, upon their 
graduation from college or some other kind 
of school, that they are not prepared for any 
special kind of work, and they begin teaching 
school, thinking they can do so without any 
special training. I am inclined to believe that 
we find a great many of this class in our high 
schools. While these may perform the duties 
assigned them reasonably well, we must all 
know that there are many things which they 
must learn to the detriment of those whom 
they are instructing, 

Many teachers are employed yearly who are 
too young and inexperienced in life to feel the 
great responsibility they have voluntarily as- 
sumed. When we behold such persons and the 
results they are very sure to cause, having no 
thought of the burden resting upon them, we 
wonder when people will learn the value of 
child-life and its development. When, indeed, 
will such teachers fully realize that the lives 
of those under their care are being influenced 
by them for all time? 

Whenever a pupil makes a failure of his 
school life, it should cause those through 
whose hands he has passed to consider care- 
fully to what extent they are responsible for 
his failure, what the result will be on his life, 
and to note well the mistakes due to them- 
selves so that others following after may be 
saved from failure. Before one assumes the 
duty of training child nature, he should care- 
fully consider whether he is sufficiently strong 
to bear the burden. 

There are many teachers who have grown 
old in the service. Some of these, we regret 
to say, have lost the power of having heart 
beat with heart, and, instead of being filled 
with a desire to help, in times of trouble they 
are annoyed, vexed or disgusted. 

In consequence of such conditions the work 
of the school master has ever been belittled 
and he will not come into his own rightful 
place until such a time when the entrance to 
this most important field of labor will be so 
raised that we can properly class it with the 
other professions. It remains with the leaders 
in the cause of public education to do their 
part so that the entrance to this most important 
profession may become more difficult year by 
year. 

During this week questions of vital im- 
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portance to the educational interests of our 
Commonwealth will be discussed. Just how 
important not one of us can tell. One of the 
greatest hindrances to public school legislation 
has been that those engaged in the work of 
the schools have never been able to say just 
what they really desired. It has too often been 
considered as a sectional question. Let us en- 
deavor to rise above such a thought and let 
us fearlessly press on, filled only with the 
desire to bring about that which will be for the 
best for those for whom we are laboring, the 
boys and girls of the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania. We will have many different views on 
many questions, and often it may be a question 
as to what is really for the best for us all; 
but let us remember that the wise have ever 
been those who were willing to concede to 
others that others might concede to them. 

I can utter no greater wish than that. those 
who may be estranged in their views as to 
what may be to the best interests of our chil- 
dren, may become united through a general 
giving and taking, hoping ever, awaiting 
anxiously, striving diligently for the advent 
of the day when the schools will be doing 
much more effectively the work of preparing 
men and women in advance to meet the future 
demands. 


- President Hadley then took the chair an- 
nouncing, as the subject for consideration 
“Sufficient Revenue for the City and 
Borough Schools.” George S. Henderson, 
Esq., president of the Philadelohia Educa- 
tion Association, was unable to be present 
to speak for the City Schools in person, 
but his paper was in the hands of Mr. 
George E. Roth, Secretary of the Phila- 
delphia body, who prefaced the reading of 
it in a few brief remarks. Dr. Eliot, of 
Harvard, said several years ago that no 
other department of public service has so 
well performed its duty and so admirably 
accomplished most of the ends which it has 
set for itself as the Departments of Educa- 
tion throughout the country. If that is 
true, then the question of finances for the 
department of education in every large 
city is one that ought to be made the sub- 
ject of most careful study by every intelli- 
gent citizen. We are confronted with this 
question of industrial education. Although 
Stephen Girard, in his Will, made the 
specific statement that the question of the 
training of the hand and the eye ought to 
be considered in preference to the train- 
ing by word and by book, I think the two 
go hand in hand. 


SUFFICIENT REVENUE FOR THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


In the City of Philadelphia, we have been 
confronted with certain peculiar problems ever 
since the Consolidation Act of 1854, ever 
since the new law for Philadelphia in 1905. 
At the outset let us consider the legal status 
of education in this State. It is a State func- 
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tion administered by the several school dis- 
tricts. These districts are public corporations, 
and under the School Code of 1854 each city, 
borough and township is also a school district 
—the area of the respective city, borough and 
township being coterminous with the school 
district. Thus the first school district of 
Pennsylvania is coterminous with the munici- 
pality of Philadelphia; and although these 
bodies are coterminous, they, in law, consti- 
tute separate and independent corporate en- 
tities. There are nearly twenty-six hundred 
(2,598) school districts in the State, every one 
of which, with the exception of the First 
School District, situate in Philadelphia, has 
independent power of taxation, and may issue 
bonds to raise funds for permanent improve- 
ments. With the exception of the First School 
District of Pennsylvania, the school district 
coterminous with every city, borough and 
township in the State has a maximum taxing 
power of thirteen (13) mills for general ex- 
penses and an equal number of mills for build- 
ings. In Philadelphia, the first school district, 
a sum that shall be (I quote the law) “no less 
than five (5). mills”’— a minimum rate—is 
fixed. 

In borrowing money all municipal corpora- 
tions of the State are limited to seven (7) per 
cent. of the assessed valuation of real estate 
in the given municipality; two (2) per cent. 
of this total may be raised upon the sole au- 
thority of the officers of the municipality, 
whereas, loans greater than two (2) per cent. 
must be approved by a vote of the people. An 
additional limit of seven (7) per cent. is set 
for the school districts coterminous with these 
municipalities. Thus we find that Harrisburg 
Scranton, Reading, Pittsburg, Erie and all 
other cities, Philadelphia alone excepted, have 
a limit of indebtedness of seven (7) per cent. 
for municipal purposes, and an additional limit 
of seven (7) per cent. for the respective school 
districts coterminous with them. 

In Philadelphia the financial powers of the 
school district are very differently constituted 
under the law of the State. Let us glance at 
the unique legal history of this school district. 
In 1818 the First School District of Pennsyl- 
vania was erected coterminous with the county 
of Philadelphia; controllers were authorized to 
conduct its affairs and to draw their warrants 
upon the County Treasurer for the necessary 
funds. In 1821 the Act of January 23 was 
passed, whereby the school controllers werfe 
directed and empowered annually to report 
the sums needed by them to the County Com- 
missioners who were thereupon to levy and 
collect a tax to cover the same. Under the 
act of February 2, 1854, commonly known 4s 
the Consolidation Act, the municipality 0 
Philadelphia was made coterminous with the 
County of Philadelphia. By the same Act the 
Board of Education was authorized to report 
annually its financial needs to Councils, which 
body invariably cut down the budget as made 
up by the Board. 

In 1887 a new charter, commonly known as 
the Bullitt Bill, was granted to the city, but 
this made no change in school affairs. In 
1905, for the first time, school districts weré 
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classified, and the Act of April 22d of the 
same year was passed, providing for the con- 
trol, administration and support of the com- 
mon schools in school districts of the first 
class. Philadelphia constitutes the only school 
district of this class. Under this Act the 
Board was authorized to present its budget to 
Councils, which body was required to appro- 
priate not less than five (5) mills on the 
total assessment of real estate. Also, the 
Act provides that all the moneys raised shall 
be appropriated by the Councils to and for 
such purposes as to them shall seem best, and 
said moneys shall not be expended by said 
Board for any other purposes, nor for any 
one purpose, in a greater amount than shall 
be authorized by Councils. 

It should be noted that under this system 
of dual financial responsibility, the school dis- 
trict has remained independent of the muni- 
cipality in everything but the control of its 
income and expenditures. The result of this 
hybrid system has been to starve the schools 
so far as the annual levy for school purposes is 
concerned. Neither before nor after the Act 
of 1905 had or has the school district the 
legal right to demand a share of the city loans 
for permanent improvements; consequently, 
with the accumulation of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of neglect, the schools are still hampered 
for funds urgently needed for permanent im- 
provements. 

The municipality has endeavored in the ex- 
ercise of its borrowing power to treat the 
school district generously, but as the limit 
of its borrowing power (7 per cent.) is nearly 
reached, it is impossible to provide for its 
own needs and also to meet the large and 
urgent demands of the school district. That 
limit has been reached. Those who follow the 
newspapers remember the injunction proceed- 
ings brought by Mr. Bullitt against the $8,- 
000,000 loan by the City, which was sustained 
by the Court and although the appeal will 
probably be brought before the higher trib- 
unal, at the same time Philadelphia cannot 
borrow beyond its present limit of seven per- 
cent. which has been reached. 

_ Under the single limit of seven (7) per cent. 
its borrowing power is not.even sufficient for 
the needs of the municipality alone, and it is 
therefore totally insufficient for the needs of 
= ee and the school district com- 
ined. 

It is the general impression that the school 
district gets a full third of the municipal 
revenue. If we have a tax of $1.50, fifty cents 
of it ostensibly goes to the schools. As a 
matter of fact, it is not quite fifty cents, but 
it is based wholly on taxation of real estate, 
and on the total basis Philadelphia gets for 
Its schools between one-fourth and one-fifth, 
instead of one-third of the total moneys. 

I have arranged a table which the Bureau 
of Census at Washington makes on the census 
of 1910. I give merely the first five cities— 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and Boston—taking the borrowing power, and 
the rate for schools of the total moneys 
expended for city purposes. New York 
spends for all purposes per head of population 
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$23.97, for schools alone $6.33—a little more 
than one-fourth. Chicago spends $17.49 for 
total city purposes, and for schools $4.37. 
Philadelphia—the third city in population— 
spends for total City purposes $16.49, and for 
schools $3.71. St. Louis spends for total city 
purposes $17.99, and for schools $4.08. Boston 
spends for total city purposes $26.46—a 
greater rate than New York—and $6.20 of 
this is spent for schools. Philadelphia, of the 
five cities, is the very lowest in the scale. It 
is true that she is low all along the line. 
She spends less for hospitals, for sanitation, 
health, general government purposes, fire com- 
panies, firemen, policemen than any other large 
city in the first five, except Chicago. Chicago 
is rather low also on certain departments of 
the city government. 

The rest of you throughout the State are 
not troubled by two very peculiar situations 
affecting Philadelphia. We lose the State ap- 
propriation, which leaves Harrisburg but never 
reaches the Board of Education of the City of 
Philadelphia. It is ear-marked “ schools,” but 
it goes into the City Treasury and, by law, 
becomes a part of the five-mills assessment on 
the real estate of Philadelphia; in other words 
it becomes part of the fifty cents of the $1.50. 

This hybrid system controlled by the imposi- 
tion of the income and expenditures of the 
Councils, has not only hampered the growth 
of the schools but, as a result, the schools 
have actually suffered considerable losses. In 
various ways the State appropriation to the 
schools of Philadelphia never reaches them, 
Some one has asked why this should be. 
Under the Consolidation Act of 1854, all sums 
of money due to the first school district are 
required to be paid into the city treasury, and 
thereafter such funds may only be expended 
after an appropriation duly made by an ordi- 
nance of Councils. In all other school districts 
of the State, the State approprration for schools 
constitutes a source of revenue in addition to 
the amount raised by local taxation. In Phil- 
adelphia Councils refuse to appropriate this 
money to the schools, on the theory that they 
have fully complied with the law when they 
have appropriated (and again I quote the law) 
“a sum for school purposes which shall be not 
less than five (5) mills on each dollar of the 
total assessment of real property.” They, 
therefore, include the State appropriation as a 
part of the aforesaid five mills. 

Since 1906 the State appropriation to Phil- 
adelphia has been as follows: 1906, $808,441.50; 
1907, $817,749.30; 1908, $780,182.44; 1900, $955,- 
568.07; and 1910, $948,088.07, making a total 
loss to the schools since the law of 1905 of 
$4,319,029.38. We therefore see that even 
since the Act of 1905 has been in force the 
schools have lost this large sum of money— 
a thing which would not have taken place had 
our school district possessed its own financial 
powers. 

I come to a rather difficult part of my paper, 
which has to do with the manner of assess- 
ment of real estate. The wording of the law 
is as follows: “Councils of said city of the 
first class shall annually appropriate a sum for 
school purposes, which shall be not less than 
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five (5) mills on each dollar of the total as- 
sessment of real property of said school dis- 
trict, upon which the tax rate for the succeed- 
ing year is fixed.” A part of this I have not 
quoted. Now it happens that Councils appro- 
priate the five mills on an estimated assess- 
ment required to be made in August, and not 
on the total assessment completed on Decem- 
ber 31st. The discrepancies between the 
August estimate and the actual assessments of 
the Board of Revision of Taxes for the last 
few years have been as follows: 1905, $51,- 
793,887 ; 1906, $61,301,883; 1907, $66,733,194; 
1908, $61,376,209; and 1909, $81,058,107. 

It has been stated by way of explanation 
that these discrepancies are mecessary by 
reason of the legal provision for returns to 
property holders on appeals made between 
August and December 31st. But we are reli- 
ably informed that in no year have the re- 
ductions on appeals exceeded eight or nine 
millions of dollars. No one has satisfactorily 
explained why the large sums above noted 
should so greatly exceed a reasonable margin 
of safety. A reasonable margin of safety 
would be about ten million dollars. 

As a result, the school district has lost and 
the municipality has gained during these years 
the following sums: 1906, $258,969; 1907, 306,- 
509; 1908, $333,666; 1900, $306,881; and 1910, 
$405,290—making a total loss on an estimated 
valuation of real estate, instead of the total 
assessment of real estate for the past five 
years, of $1,611,315. 

Then there is another loss. The funds of 
the school district as they are collected and 
placed in bank should draw the usual two (2) 
per cent. allowed upon deposits. At present 
the municipality gets the benefit of this. This 
item, although not a large one, is still a sum 
which the schools cannot afford to lose. 

Another point: It is well known that a con- 
siderable portion of the real estate of Philadel- 
phia is not adequately assessed. We suggest 
that the Board of Education should be specifi- 
cally empowered to appeal from inadequate 
assessments. Whether that would be feasible 
in a large City, or advisable, is an open ques- 
tion 

At a recent dinner held by the Public Edu- 
cational Association, at which the members 
of the Pennsylvania Educational Association 
were present, a budget was presented by one 
of the members of the Board, showing the 
figures of the increased cost of schools for 
the next five years, something that to my 
knowledge has never been done for any other 
City. A budget for five years, which showed 
that for the next five years Philadelphia needs 
$15,000,000 in addition to what she can reason- 
ably get from the present assessment values 
and loans. That would mean $3,000,000 a year 
for five years for high schools—one to be es- 
tablished every year. Where is a maximum? 
This is the irreducible minimum for special 
schools, schools for deaf, dumb and blind, 
special schools for pupils not properly taken 
care of at the present time. When that state- 
ment was published, it created most intense 
interest on the part of those who understood 
the local situation, and the figures included 





in the table will be printed in a form which 
will be pretty widely circulated throughout the 
state and city. 

How can these needs be met? How can 
Philadelphia reasonably hope to secure $15,- 
o00,000 for the next five years for the mini- 
mum degree of advance needed—a reasonable 
degree? Having shown that an increased ex- 
penditure is necessary, and having previously 
shown that Philadelphia is not doing for her 
schools what her sister cities are doing, let us, 
next inquire how her financial needs can be 
met. 

There are three possible plans: 1. To con- 
tinue the present dual system; 2. To abolish 
the school district and have its functions ad- 
ministered as a Department of the City Gov- 
ernment; and 3. To give the school district 
independent financial powers. 

Let us consider the first point—the dual re- 
sponsibility. A continuance of the present 
dual system will afford no relief. The needs 
of the municipality, like those of the school 
district, are constantly increasing. It would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to obtain for 
the schools from Councils a large percentage 
of the municipal revenue. It would be ad- 
vantageous for the municipality to have its 
tax separated from that for the schools, so 
that the increase of taxes for either purpose 
could be judged upon their respective merits. 
Furthermore, responsibility is difficult to fix 
under this dual system. Councils blame the 
Board of Education for shortcomings, and 
the Board shifts the responsibility upon Coun- 
cils. 

The present status of the schools in refer- 
ence to loans for permanent improvements is 
intolerable. The school district is not legally 
entitled to demand of the municipality the 
exercise in its behalf of the municipal bor- 
rowing power. Councils arbitrarily determine 
the apportionment from loans for school pur- 
poses. The needs of the municipality for 
permanent improvements are constantly in- 
creasing, while loans already negotiated have 
practically exhausted the legal borrowing ca- 
pacity. Philadelphia cannot borrow for both 
municipal and school purposes combined more 
than 7 per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
its real estate; while Pittsburg, Lancaster, 
Reading and every other city of this State has 
a borrowing capacity of 7 per cent. for muni- 
cipal purposes and an additional 7 per cent. for 
schools. Why should Philadelphia differ from 
other cities of Pennsylvania in this respect? 

The only logical argument I have ever 
heard advanced is this: Some years ago 
States attempted to borrow large sums 0 
money. The result was disastrous in certain 
parts of this country. There is a feeling in 
certain quarters that city debts for schools are 
advancing by leaps and bounds and it would be 
inadvisable to attempt to run up the debt 
limit of any city at the present time by reason 
of the inexperience as to results. You find, 
however, that New York has a funded debt 
per person of $158; Boston a funded debt 
per person of $114, and Philadelphia, although 
it has three times the population of Boston, 
has only a funded debt of $57 per person. 
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My only answer to all this is the fact that 
Philadelphia is not approaching a dangerous 
limit. $57 per person for a large city like 
Philadelphia is not unnecessarily high, and 
there is no reason why the limit should not 
approach at least $100 per person of popu- 
lation. Philadelphia is hampered in all direc- 
tions and needs more money for hospitals, for 
asylums, for libraries, for recreation grounds, 
for all purposes, and we are hampered by 
the seven per cent. municipal borrowing ca- 
pacity set by law. 

Coming to the second point—to abolish the 
school district and have its functions adminis- 
teredasa Department of the City Government. 
The abolition of the first school district and the 
performance of its functions as a department 
of the City is not to be thought of at the 
present time. With a quarter of a century of 
neglect back of the schools they must be ac- 
corded a greater borrowing power than the 
municipality can afford with its limit of in- 
debtedness nearly reached. When the conse- 
quences of this neglect are overcome it will 
be opportune to consider, and it may be wise 
to adopt, this suggestion of a department. 

I may say that there is a group of men in 
the School Department System of Philadel- 
phia who are interested in looking into the 
financial interest of the city, who believe that 
all the City Departments should be super- 
vised by one mind. That still could be done, 
even if the school district were separated 
from the municipality. There is no reason 
why the particular budget which would be pre- 
pared by the superintendents of the schools 
should not first be looked over by the City 
Controller or City Treasurer. 

We now come to the third and last plan, 
and in our judgment, the only practicable plan 
that is, to give the school district independent 
financial powers. This plan has two most 
desirable advantages: 1. Simplicity and busi- 
ness dispatch in apportionment of school ex- 
penditures; and 2. Responsibility definitely 
fixed in the Board of Education. 

It is hardly necessary to comment upon the 
first. I think most of you know how in 
Philadelphia, we have been hampered from 
time to time by the necessity for the action of 
two bodies of Councils and then finally their 
sub-committees. Sometimes two years have 
elapsed before a school site could be pur- 
chased in a growing locality, merely because 
Councils had to apportion the money for the 
Site. 

The provisions in the form of the Proposed 
School Code are inadequate. It provides that 
school districts of the first class may levy not 
more than six (6) mills upon the total as- 
sessment of real property in the district; the 
Present law provides that there shall be raised 
for school purposes not less than five mills. 
This minimum should be reinstated in the 
same form in which it appears in the present 
law. It has been demonstrated that five mills 
in Philadelphia are not sufficient. It should 

€ made impossible for the Board to reduce 
this millage because of any question of politi- 
cal expediency. 

I think that needs explanation. The pres- 
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ent law provides a minimum of not less than 
five mills, It is possible—how possible I don’t 
know—that if a Board of Education for Phil- 
adelphia should be appointed, either by the 
Board of Judges or by the Governor or Mayor 
it is possible that political pressure brought to 
bear upon the members of that Board, would 
reduce the millage, if there is no minimum. 
They might make it four mills instead of the 
present five mills on the ground that the 
present tax rate cannot be raised for the 
whole city and therefore the schools ought to 
give one mill to the city and keep the four 
mills for school purposes, because it would 
receive the State appropriation for schools. 
A little juggle that you can see would very 
simply happen. It is a contingency. 

No new machinery need be provided for the 
levying and collectiom of this school tax. 
The present city officials should be made ex 
officio the same officers of the school district. 
The Receiver of Taxes for the municipality 
should also collect the school taxes; the City 
Treasurer should act as the School Treasurer; 
and the City Controller should also be the 
Controller of the School District. The tax- 
payer should get but one bill upon which he 
would find the rate for both the municipality 
and the school district. 

Under this plan the school district would 
have its own limit of indebtedness, which the 
Constitution fixes at 7 per cent. I think it 
would be wise, however, further to restrict 
the power of the Board by permitting them 
to borrow but 2 per cent. to safeguard the 
people from unusual borrowing possibilities 
upon the part of a new Board of Education, 
enthusiastic and anxious to remedy the past. 
The municipality has contracted a large debt, 
approximately nine million dollars, on account 
of the school district. This obligation should 
be assumed by the school district. The 
method of selecting the Board of Education 
is closely connected with that of the financial 
powers of the Board. It is not in keeping 
with our American traditions for appointed 
bodies to levy taxes and to issue bonds. All 
governmental bodies exercising financial func- 
tions should be elected and thereby made 
directly responsible to the people. For this 
reason, the Board of Public Education should 
be an elective body. Furthermore, the Board 
should be small so that responsibility may be 
definitely fixed and that the Board may be able 
to handle its large problems without referring 
them to committees. A large Board is not a 
single board, but many boards in the form of 
many committees. 

There is a feeling in Philadelphia, in cer- 
tain wards, that election would be unwise. I 
think that feeling is not shared by many of 
the best people who are coming to think very 
differently on the subject of schools and sep- 
arate financial powers for the Board of Edu- 
cation. Many of the people who are not in 
any way connected with the so-called “ organi- 
zation” of the city of Philadelphia take the 
fundamental ground that any Board which 
has financial powers separate and apart from 
the municipality should be directly respon- 
sible to the people taxed and who pay the 
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money for borrowing purposes or the interest 
on that money, provided that the board be 
sufficiently small to be elected two or three at 
a time every two years. In St. Louis there is 
a Board of twelve with taxing power six 
mills on a dollar, with limited borrowing 
power, elected at large by the people. Bos- 


ton has a Board of five elected by the people. 
Chicago and New York are the only two in- 
stances of appointment by the Mayor, large 
Boards. 

In conclusion, I will sum up the proposals 
for school legislation for a school district of 
the first class—Philadelphia particularly in 


mind. 

1. The Board of Public Education of the 
first school district of Pennsylvania should 
have independent power of taxation, not less 
than five mills on each dollar of the total as- 
sessment of real property of said school dis- 
trict. This continues the present rate and 
places the control with the Board of Public 
Education. 

2. The Board of Public Education of the 
first school district of Pennsylvania should 
have the right to borrow money to the amount 
of two per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
the said School District. This places in the 
hands of the Board of Bublic Education the 
means of providing for present and future 
needs of the schools. 

3. The members of the Board of Public 
Education of the first school district of Penn- 
sylvania should be elected at large. This is 
in consequence of the provisions for inde- 
pendent taxation and the right to borrow. 
The revenue-raising body should be directly 
responsible to the people. 

4. The Board of Public Education of the 
first school district of Pennsylvania should 
consist of not more than seven members. 
This definitely fixes responsibility and is in 
accord with the best educational experience. 


This subject was further discussed by 
Mr. Harry Winner, principal of the Har- 
vard School, of Pittsburgh, whose special 
topic was 

SUFFICIENT REVENUE FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 


That we may determine whether a city 
possesses sufficient revenue for the conduct of 
its schools, it is necessary that an inquiry be 
made into the administrative control of the 
schools of that city. Having the privilege of 
representing the City of Pittsburgh in this 
discussion, I shall proceed to present, in a 
concrete way, this question from the stand- 
point of that city. 

Administrative Control of Schools—In an 
analysis of the school problems that concern 
our city we are confronted at once with the 
anomalous condition that surrounds the ad- 
ministrative control of the schools. In the single 
municipality there are two separate organiza- 
tions of schools, the same being made possible 
a few years ago by the annexation of Alle- 
gheny, or the Northside, to Pittsburgh proper. 
This annexation gave single municipal control 
to all matters except the schools, and since 
that annexation each system of schools has 
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continued as before. What do we find in 
these separate administrative functions? Alle- 
gheny, or the Northside, consisting of fifteen 
of the. old wards of the city has a general 
Board of Control of ninety members, the total 
of this board being the directorate of the for- 
mer fifteen wards, six men being the mem- 
bership of each local district. Thus we see 
that the schools of the Northside have a direc- 
torate of ninety members to care for an enroll- 
ment of 19,788 last year. 

Within the former city of Pittsburgh are to 
be found forty-six sub-school districts, each 
having a local directorate of six men, or a 
total directorate of two hundred and seventy- 
six for the care of the schools locally. In 
addition there is a Central Board of Educa- 
tion composed of one representative from 
each sub-district who may or may not be a 
member of the local board selecting him. 
This then gives a total directorate of forty- 
six for the Central Board of Education, and 
reveals that Pittsburgh as a municipality has 
a directorate of 366 administering school af- 
fairs in a total of sixty-one local sub-school 
districts, though the entire city has been redis- 
tricted into twenty-seven wards for municipal 
purposes,—thus making a total directorate of 
over four hundred men engaged in the admin- 
istrative affairs of the city’s schools. 

Results of Present System—Inquiry might 
be made at this point as to what results are 
produced by such a cumbersome directorate 
administering the educational affairs of a great 
city, but we defer that inquiry until further 
analysis is made of the functions of the local 
boards and of the Central Board of Educa- 
tion within the confines of the former city of 
Pittsburgh. 

The duties of the local boards consist in 
maintaining buildings, housing pupils, and in 
the employment of teachers for the local sub- 
districts. For the payment of general expense 
connected with the local care of the school 
buildings; cost of heating and lighting; pay- 
ment of janitors; secretaries and treasurers’ 
salaries, a local tax is assessed upon the sub- 
school district. 

The duties of the Central Board of Educa- 
tion consist in the direction and maintenance 
of the high schools; the employment of teach- 
ers for same; the employment of attendance 
officers for the city, and providing for the 
payment of all teachers and officers of the 
city schools. For this purpose a direct tax 1s 
levied upon the city. 

As to the results of such a system, they are 
evident: Decentralized authority produces 2 
lack of responsibility; an absence of unity per- 
vades the work; in brief, no definite educa- 
tional policy can be formulated for the city. 
Do not understand that there does not exist 
in Pittsburgh any efficient school work, for 
such a conception would not be consistent with 
the facts. There are many local sub-districts 
where a high degree of efficiency obtains in 
the conduct of the schools, but this efficiency 
is due altogether to the conservative business 
management of the board of directors, and 
the individual initiative of that particular com- 
munity. This is only a local matter and shows 
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what can be accomplished by a general Board 
of Education acting for the city as a whole, 
and exercising care and discretion in the em- 
ployment of teachers for the schools, and in 
furnishing material equipment for the work 
that shall represent an adequate return upon 
the money expended. That marked efficiency 
may be found in these local communities, only 
emphasizes the fact that this condition should 
obtain in all districts. 

Problems Confronting Pittsburgh—Our city 
is face to face with some pressing educational 
problems. Perhaps the most urgent demand 
is that the school organization be so changed 
that a centralized body may be obtained for 
the administrative control of the schools. With 
a centralized control will come the establish- 
ment of a definite educational program for 
the city which cannot be secured under the 
present method of decentralization. Two re- 
sults will immediately come from such a 
change aside from fixing definite responsibil- 
ity: The professional side of the work will 
receive a stimulus not possible now, and the 
financial expenditures of the city will be con- 
ducted without the needless extravagance that 
now obtains. With the absence of any cohe- 
sion in the several sub-districts, one of the 
most important questions is the necessity of 
securing adequate supervision, with authority, 
in order that unity may be established in the 
work. With this first step will come the im- 
mediate emphasis for additional high school 
facilities. The work of the high schools in our 
city has been severely handicapped by reason 
of insufficient accommodations. 


In the educational program of Pittsburgh, 
then, a matter of extreme concern is the erec- 
tion of additional high school buildings and by 
reason of the peculiar topography of the city 
and the incidents due to continued travel, dis- 
trict high schools will best meet the local 


needs. The erection of not less than three 
such buildings seems most urgent. The unifi- 
cation of the work of the Kindergartens and 
Playgrounds, which are now under the super- 
vision of separate organizations and which 
have accomplished great good in their respec- 
tive fields, with the schools, seems quite desir- 
able in order that the greatest efficiency may 
develop through distinct co-ordination with the 
general plan of educational development. Ac- 
tion upon this problem does not call for imme- 
diate procedure and can no doubt be adjusted 
through Advisory Boards representing the sev- 
eral activities. The care of the exceptional 
child has received little attention thus far, due 
to the absence of proper facilities for han- 
dling such cases. The division of responsi- 
bility has made no one definitely responsible. 

There are in the schools of our city many 
children who need special classification in or- 
der that instruction may be suited to their 
individual needs, and that regular class-room 
teachers may not have the burden of attempt- 
ing to do that which they are unable to do, 
thereby causing a material loss in instruction 
to the normal child, as well as failing to pro- 
vide work best fitted to these special cases. 
The direct need of some provision to care for 
these pupils will be more fully revealed under 
a system of medical inspection just beginning 
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under supervision of the Department of Health. 

A well defined policy needs to be observed 
in the establishment of definite evening school 
centers. This resolves itself into providing 
facilities for the instruction of not only the 
youth of the city over fourteen years of age 
that are forced to cease attendance at school 
but also the large class of adults, representing 
every nation under the sun, who are very 
anxious to master the English language. Ex- 
cellent evening school facilities have been pro- 
vided, for those able to do work beyond the 
elementary school, in the Evening High 
School; and there are some excellent evening 
Elementary Schools. The difficulty, however, 
is that the Central Board of Education cannot 
successfully do this because of the absence of 
direct co-operation between it and the several 
local boards.. Likewise a similar problem is 
presented in the extension of equipment for 
the development of Industrial Education. Pitts- 
burgh has done well in this phase of education, 
but there still remains much to be done. This 
problem is somewhat easier of solution for 
advanced technical training by reason of the 
great Carnegie Technical Schools within our 
midst. 

Present Expenditures—The foregoing rep- 
resent the most urgent educational problems 
before the city. May we inquire if such im- 
provements can be attained? The following 
aggregate expenditures were made in Greater 
Pittsburgh during the last school year: 


By Central Board of Education. .$1,522,625.66 
By 46 local boards 1,184,859.68 
By Allegheny, or Northside 


Total expenditure 


This sum was collected in two ways: The 
amount for care of high schools and payment 
of teachers’ salaries and school supplies was 
raised by a general tax upon the city. THis 
tax represented a levy of somewhat less than 
three mills upon the total valuation. The money 
raised by the sixty-one local districts, amount- 
ing to $1,550,000, was collected by means of 
a local tax in each of these districts ranging 
from one-sixth of a mill to fifteen mills. The 
budget for the schools of Pittsburgh, under 
present plans, is prepared as an estimate of the 
sixty-one local boards, the Central Board of 
Education, and the Allegheny Board of Con- 
trol, and the total estimate has no central su- 
pervision. This means that with so many dif- 


_ferent factors engaged in calculating the finan- 


cial needs, and with the added fact that no 
audit is made of school finances except an 
audit by members of the several boards, that 
reasonable opportunity is presented for unwise 
appropriation and correspondingly unwise ex- 
penditure. Within the old city of Pittsburgh 
during the past year six local sub-districts,. 
having two thousand pupils enrolled in six 
buildings, collected by local taxation the sum 
of $93,101 to house these same pupils. This. 
amount was raised at the discretion of the 
thirty-six men represented on these six local 
boards. The levy in these districts ranged 
from one-fourth of a mill to two mills. An- 
other single district having twenty-eight hun- 
dred pupils in eight buildings raised by a levy 
of four and one-half mills $52,737 to house and 
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care for its pupils, and out of this sum paid 
$14,500 of bonded indebtedness, leaving $38,237 
for the care of the local districts; while the 
six other districts having no bonded debt, spent 
$93,101 to care for the two thousand pupils, 
thereby showing an expenditure of $54,864 
more to care for two thousand pupils than it 
cost the other district to care for twenty-eight 
hundred pupils. This disparity in the assess- 
ment of the several districts is due largely to 
the fact that there exists a great difference in 
the valuation of these local districts. For in- 
stance, one of the districts with a local tax of 
one-fourth of a mill has a valuation of over 
fifty-nine millions of dollars, while the district 
having a levy of fifteen mills has a valuation 
of only about two millions of dollars, though 
the first district cares for only two hundred 
and forty pupils, while the second has an en- 
rollment of eight hundred pupils. And com- 
puting the per capita cost of both schools for 
the year in question, we find that the cost per 
pupil in the first district was $75, while the 
cost in the second district was $38 per pupil. 
It is true, however, that the districts having 
the greatest valuation pay most for the main- 
tenance of teachers’ salaries and for the care 
of the high schools, but this is only equitable, 
since this increased valuation represents the 
real business life of the city and should bear 
the heavier burden just as the same pays most 
tax for the general support of the city. This 
disparity in local taxation means that some 
schools have an abundance of money for local 
maintenance and material equipment while 
others have only a meager amount, and that 


the people who pay most locally may have 


least in material equipment. With a method 
of equalization such as a centralized system 
would produce, the money needed for the care 
of the schools would be levied alike throughout 
the city. 

The average monthly enrollment of the 
schools of Greater Pittsburgh last year was 
65,465, which number included 4,065 kinder- 
garten children. To care for this enrollment, 
and to realize $3,680,686.43 which was ex- 
pended upon all the schools, would necessitate 
a levy of practically five mills upon the whole 
city. A levy of this amount would mean that, 
while all local districts must under a central- 
ized control care for the local bonded indebt- 
edness, more than half of the sixty-one dis- 
tricts would have a lower tax rate, and only 
fifteen districts would have an increased rate. 
Thus we see that the inquiry as to Pittsburgh 
means first the establishment of a definite 
program, and then an equalization of financial 
resources. 

There is an unexpended balance in the vari- 
ous sub-districts of Pittsburgh, and within the 
control of the Central Board of Education, 
of $1,477,823. This amount will more than 
construct the three district high schools, which 
constitute the greatest need in material equip- 
ment. The needs of the elementary schools in 
buildings will be sufficient for some time to 
come with a proper re-districting of school 
boundaries, and an equalization of the various 
local enrollments. 

Economy Under Centralized Control.—Since 
the schools of this city have sufficient money 
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under the uneconomical systems in vogue, it 
seems quite clear that a centralized body direct- 
ing appropriations and expenditures, and prac- 
ticing business methods in all financial mat- 
ters, will have no difficulty in securing all 
needed funds for the promulgation of a defi- 
nite educational program. The fixed respon- 
sibility that comes from the selection of a 
competent School Controller, and the em- 
ployment of definite methods in the erection 
of new buildings and repair of old buildings 
under the skillful direction of an efficient 
Superintendent of Buildings mean marked 
economy in financial expenditure. This same 
principle of definite economy will be found in 
the purchase of all necessary supplies when 
the same may be purchased for all schools at 
greatly reduced prices for quantities. 

The privisions of the proposed code, which 
will give our city the privilege of levying a 
tax of six mills upon a valuation of more 
than seven hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars, will afford ample financial support for 
some time to come, so that the Board of Edu- 
cation will have little need to resort to the 
borrowing power granted it under the pro- 
posed code. 

Conclusions.—In closing this discussion, the 
following conclusions are presented: 

1. That de-centralized control does not con- 
duce to general efficiency. 

2. That centralized control is necessary for 
the attainment of a definite program . 

3. That a unification of all phases of school 
work is desirable. 

4. That a single system of taxation is best 
fitted to develop a city’s educational needs. 

5. That central supervision of financial mat- 
ters means marked economy. 


Supt. D. A. Harmon, of Hazleton, dis- 
cussed the subject in the interest of the 
Borough Schools. 


SUFFICIENT REVENUE FOR BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I want 
to say that the task assigned me is the most 
difficult that I have ever been asked to perform 
by the State Educational Association, or any 
department of it. However, as one of the 
speakers in talking of this matter suggested, 
perhaps it is a good thing that a subject of 
this kind should be discussed by some of us 
who think so little along these lines, simply 
because we haven’t had to think of it. I don’t 
mean to say that we have always had all the 
money we needed up our way to do the work 
as we would like to do it, but I do mean to say 
that it has not been necessary, for me at least, 
to make a particular study of the subject. I 
want to assure every one of you who has 
been as dilatory in this matter as I have been, 
that you will find it intensely interesting, if 
you undertake to prepare a paper upon the 
subject, or even undertake to prepare your- 
selves to discuss the question. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I want frankly to confess that I 
have not prepared a paper. I have read a 
great deal and I have thought much with re- 
gard to the matter, but I have not found it 
possible to actually prepare a paper upon it. 

As I listened to the gentlemen who preceded 
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me, I could not but feel that there was an 
argument—a very strong argument—in his pre- 
sentation of the financial conditions as they 
are in Pittsburg, a very strong argument for a 
single tax for the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. I think you also see the force of it. 
The very same conditions are found through- 
out the Commonwealth, in many parts of it, 
that exist in certain wards or school districts 
of Pittsburg. Many of those school districts 
find enough money to do their work well, but 
in many others the money cannot be found. 
The question is how to get the money for 
these poorer districts. Many school districts 
of the State have the means and really do not 
enter into this discussion. The question is, 
How shall the means be provided for the dis- 
tricts that cannot meet their obligations, to 
give their communities such schools as they 
ought to have? The argument that has been 
made for a single tax to be levied and col- 
lected in the city of Pittsburg is a strong 
argument for a single tax in the State of 
Pennsylvania. I don’t propose this afternoon 
to draw that as one of my conclusions, but it 
cartainly has a very strong meaning to it. 

The child belongs not only to the state, to 
the community and to the home, but it belongs 
as well to the nation, and I believe, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the nation ought to make some 
provision for the education of the child. 
There should be no trouble to secure from 
these four institutions sufficient revenue to 
properly educate him. The Immigration Laws 
bring millions upon millions of foreigners to 
our shores who are forced into the body 
politic, and the community must take care of 
them. Schooling is only a small part of the 
burden of taxation imposed. Police courts, 
county courts, jails, poor-houses, insane 
asylums, public and private charities, all are 
taxed to the utmost to care for the vast 
armies of immigrants that come to our hospi- 
table shores annually. The money expended 
in caring for these millions not only burdens 
the community with excessive taxes, but also 
depletes the State Treasury so that what 
should be devoted to the public schools is 
diverted into other channels. Were it not for 
the public schools, supported as they are in 
so great measure by local taxation, how would 
the National Government solve the problem of 
the amalgamation of those hordes of foreign- 
ers! 

I suppose that some of us feel this more 
than others. Recently there was a district 
next to our little city, of about 1,500 young 
people of school age, and of those 1,500 there 
were not 200 American-born children. You 
can realize what a heavy burden has been 
thrown upon our little municipality—the tax- 
able property that was brought into the City 
along with this population being comparatively 
small. This same thing may happen and does 
happen over and over again in various parts of 
our land. 

It has seemed to me, therefore, that it 
would be only right for our United States 

Overnment to contribute some money directly 
to the public school funds of the various com- 
monwealths. Suppose it were a dollar for 
every child, that would mean one and one- 





third million dollars to Pennsylvania to be 
distributed among the various school districts 
in such way as it is now being distributed or 
as it may be decided to distribute later through 
the change in the school laws. 

Then I would like to ask this question, Does 
the Commonwealth contribute as largely as it 
should? We spend in this Commonwealth 
about $38,000,000 for education. The Com- 
monwealth gives us for the use of the schools 
about $7,000,000. As implied a moment ago 
not all districts really need the money that 
reaches them, but it does greatly help some 
other districts to meet their obligations. Is 
this sufficient? Is it all that our Common- 
wealth can do, or ought to do? The public 
schools are constantly training the youth of 
the country to more efficient citizenship in 
which the National Government is vitally in- 
terested. Now I would like to say that the 
Commonwealth dictates absolutely the school 
policy of this state. They say what our length 
of term shall be. The Commonwealth says 
what the qualifications of teachers shall be, 
what the minimum salaries paid to teachers 
shall be. It requires us to force the children 
into the schools up to a certain age, and many 
other things, as you know. New responsi- 
bilities are thrown upon the schools of the 
Commonwealth. Other departments of the 
Commonwealth and of the municipality are 
failing to do what the schools feel must be 
done in order that they may rise to their 
greatest efficiency. Medical inspection, for in- 
stance, school nurses, manual training, do- 
mestic science—the list has been growing con- 
stantly! Some of these things should be taken 
over by some other department of the muni- 
cipality, but it is plain they are being placed 
as additional obligations upon the schools. 
Now, if that is so, should not part of the 
money now used for these other purposes, or 
similar purposes come into the School Depart- 
ment? 

Let me illustrate in another way. Under 
the law permitting the school boards to lay a 
levy of one mill for library purpose, our 
little city lays a tax levy of one-half a mill. 
Do you know that that is never separated? 
The people say that their tax levy has gone 
up, and they don’t separate that half-mill from 
the other ten and a half mills. We lay 
eleven mills to carry on our work, and yet 
that half-mill is doing a specific work that was 
never done before. We will have to lay prob- 
ably another half-mill to meet the work that 
we have organized in industrial training and 
domestic science. If we realize our hope. in 
providing for medical inspection and new 
nurses, etc., do you see that we will have to 
put on another half-mill? Thus the additions 
take place without the public stopping to think 
of the amount of work that the public schools 
are doing to-day which they did not do in 
the past. And yet it is the demand of the 
public to a large extent that these things are 
taken up by the schools—and probably no 
other agency can do the work so well as 
the public schools. I think, therefore, that 
the schools should have at least thirty-five per 
cent. of the income of the Commonwealth, that 
their work may be done to the very best 
purpose. 
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I want to say this, lest it is not said at all, 
that after the State has made a general dis- 
tribution of so much per teacher—and a cer- 
tain sum outright should be given to every 
school in the State—after that a bonus should 
be offered for the kind of work we have 
been outlining for the last few minutes. The 
communities that take up this work should be 
encouraged by the Commonwealth’s giving 
them a certain bonus for that sort of work— 
because it is not intended for any individual 
community. It is meant, as is all good school 
work, to bring about efficiency, not efficiency 
merely for the locality, for the community in 
which the school may be, but efficiency 
throughout the Commonwealth and through- 
out our Nation. 

Probably one reason why so many communi- 

ties are unable to raise by taxation the amount 
of money necessary to provide for their schools 
is the fact that the assessment is made so 
irregularly. Some localities assess at almost 
‘full value, others at a mere fraction of the 
value. In some places the burden is thrown 
upon realty; the visible personal property pays 
but little tax; and the invisible personal prop- 
erty pays scarcely anything. If this body or 
if the Legislature can advise ways and means 
of reaching a proper assessment of all the 
wealth of the Commonwealth, I think this 
question of: providing revenues for the schools 
will in a large part be solved. ; 

Here is a man who has put $1,000 into a 
little home. He is assessed probably at $300 
for his $1,000 property. Another man has put 
$1,000 into bank somewhere. It is realizing 
some interest, and is of some value to him, 
just as this man’s home is, but if he returns 
that $1,000 to the assessor, upon what will the 
tax levy be laid? You know it will be laid 
on the $1,000. Two citizens—one has his 
$1,000 in bank and the other in realty. The 
realty can be seen, it can be valued, either 
high or low; the money in bank may be hidden. 
If the man is thoroughly honest, very con- 
scientious about it, he will report that he has 
the $1,000 in bank, and that $1,000 will be 
taxed for its full value and he will pay on his 
$1,000 more than three times as much as the 
man who has his in realty. As a consequence, 
in this great Commonwealth, only the merest 
fraction of the sequestered or invisible per- 
sonal property is reported for taxation. If it 
were all reported it would reduce the tax levy 
wonderfully; and if it were all reported there 
would be an equality of assessment and 
therefore, an equality of taxation that would 
lead men to tell the truth; whereas when they 
feel that they are being unjustly dealt with, 
they too often withhold the truth. 

I want to leave this one thought with you, 
that we probably will not get anything very 
definite until we do what Ohio did a few 
years ago, that is, appoint a school revenue 
commissioner, whose business it will be to 
devote an entire year, or two or three years, 
to this subject. We cannot possibly look into 
it as experts ought to do or make any report 
such as ought to be made in order that some 
definite and helpful conclusions may be 
reached, 
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Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, con- 
tinued the discussion of the best means of 
providing 


SUFFICIENT REVENUE FOR THE BOROUGH 
SCHOOLS. 


I have listened with keen interest to the 
discussion that has progressed along the line 
of this important subject of the Finances of 
our Districts. I think we are all convinced of 
the fact that it costs much more to run the 
schools to-day than it did twenty-five years ago 
or even ten years ago. If we were to take 
time this afternoon to note the additions that 
have been made, the demands that have been 
made upon the schools, we would conclude 
that the cost is low in comparison with what 
it was a quarter of a centruy ago. Then, too, 
we would fully realize that the revenue avail- 
able has not kept pace, that while we have in- 
creased in needs, we have not increased the 
revenue. Why is this? We ought to get after 
the reason for it. 

Some time and somewhere, not very long 
ago, the communities came to the conclusion 
that the proper thing to do was to levy a tax 
based on a proportion of the value of the 
property, so that the assessed valuation never 
corresponds with the real value. I presume 
the average in Pennsylvania is high. In the 
district that I represent the valuation is prac- 
tically half of the real value. Now, I presume 
that the reason for this is the fact that in an 
industrial state such as ours, valuations are 
such that a property that is worth $8,000 to- 
day may not be worth $6,000 a year hence. 
On the other hand, a property that is worth 
$8,000 to-day may be worth $10,000 a year 
hence, and in order to be on the safe side, 
those individuals who indicate about what the 
valuation should be, fixed it at a safe limit of 
about fifty per cent. There is no regularity 
in this. Some municipalities have a valuation 
—an assessed valuation—of about three-quar- 
ters, while others have it about one-half. An 
individual deciding to invest money in real 
estate, will depend very largely upon the tax 
rate and not upon the valuation. For example, 
if a man wanted to buy a home worth $10,000, 
everything else being equal, and he found that 
in one community the tax rate was a sum 
total of 15 and in another it was 20, he would 
be more likely to buy his home in the muni- 
cipality with a tax rate of 15, without regard 
to the assessed valuation. He might find out 
in the future that his investment was not a 
wise one, because he has been governed by the 
tax levy, rather than by the assessment. 

This question seems to me an important one. 
We must, in Pennsylvania, either increase the 
tax levy, or increase the valuation of property 
to keep pace with educational interests as 
they are to-day, in this the tenth year of the 
Twentieth Century. We must do one or the 
other of these two things. Which is the more 
easily done? Is it possible to increase the 
assessed valuation in a district? That would 
be an impossibility. As soon as you begin 
doing this, you are attacking the moneyed 
interests. If these moneyed interests center 
in an individual, you strike an individual. If 
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they are centered in a corporation, you strike 
a corporation, and they are hard to strike 
when you come to an assessed valuation of 
property. They will oppose it. Will they op- 
pose increased taxation? Not by one mill. I 
think if you will look over the State, while 
there will be opposition from individuals and 
corporations when a tax levy is increased, it 
will not by any means be so strenuous as that 
made to the increase in valuation. 

I have said that our needs are much greater 
than they were ten yeares ago. We must 
have money to carry on the schools, to do the 
work of the demands of this age. I think 
two or three practical things have been enu- 
merated and I want to emphasize them. 

In the first place, we need efficiency in secur- 
ing the tax that is available now—efficiency in 
assessors, efficiency in tax collectors. .Do we 
place the proper estimate on the value of an 
assessor? Who are our assessors? Are they 
men of common sense as a rule? Are they 
men of good judgment? Do they know the 
financial value of property? What relation, 
as school men, do we have to these school 
assessors? Do we come in touch with them? 
Are we securing the enrollment of children as 
they should be secured? We must be in close 
touch with these assessors to bring about the 
result. There is a difference between a tax 
collector and a tax collector. We have in our 
municipality to-day a collector that collects. 
In Pennsylvania, the population in many of our 
districts changes very materially, and a man 
is here this year and there another year. 


We need to educate public sentiment in 


favor of taxation. We need to-day more 
effort along this line in our public school work. 
About all we are doing in many schools is 
simply this, giving the valuation of property 
and teaching how to secure the amount of 
tax to be paid. I think every boy in the 
graded school, as he goes into the high school 
or into life, should realize the significance of 
taxation. It is the best investment that can be 
made. 

To illustrate, a man came into my office and 
suggested this proposition, or put this as a 
question. If we were to do away with our 
high school, how much would we save in tax 
to the district? He didn’t mean that we 
should do away with the high school. He 
wanted to know how much it costs to run our 
high school. I said, Let us figure the amount 
it would cost, or the amount saved by doing 
away with the high school. We found that it 
costs about $9.00 a day to run the school. We 
would save $9.00 from our budget. Let us 
figure further. There are 225 students in the 
school. It costs $40 a year for each one of 
these students. If we were to turn these stu- 
dents away, they would have to go elsewhere 
and it would cost $90 to send them to any 
good secondary school in the country. So that 
we would lose heavily by doing away with this 
annual taxation. We should lost $80 to the 
municipality, upon each pupil under the condi- 
tion supposed. 

We need to preach this doctrine more than 
we do, and we should not, in our public meet- 
Ings, emphasize the fact that education to-day 
costs so much money. It is the education of 
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their children that people are paying for. 
Emphasis should rather be put upon the neces- 
sity of meeting the demands of this age in 
which we live. 


The rest of the afternoon session was 
taken up in the general discussion of the 
question. 

Mr. Roth: Two State taxes have been 
before the people of Pennsylvania, I think, 
within the last few months—first, a pos- 
sible tax on certain commodities of the 
state, which would go into a common 
school treasury, and the amount of money 
given by the Commonwealth to the vari- 
ous schools increased proportionately; and 
second, it seems to me there is a possi- 
bility of a direct inheritance tax. that 
might be worked out on a properly gradu- 
ated scale for all sums above ten thou- 
sand dollars. In Philadelphia, we have 
raised the assessments on property to prac- 
tically two-thirds of the real value. We 
simply cannot increase it. We are prac- 
tically face to face with the necessity of 
borrowing money. That is the most im- 
portant consideration we have. We are 
willing to sacrifice the necessity for an 
additional increase in taxation for the 
money that we need at the present time for 
permanent improvements, through borrow- 
ing power to be conferred on the First 
School District as a separate and distinct 
entity from the municipality. That is the 
only possible solution of our problem. 

Mr. McGinnes: Did you have any diffi- 
culty in making the assessed valuation what 
it should be? 

Mr. Roth: We.have had members of the 
Summers Board from Cleveland, Ohio, in 
our city. That board suggested a city value 
for assessment of property, and it is pos- 
sible that that could be worked out. I 
know certain members of the Board of 
Assessment personally, and it so happens 
in our City there are particular concessions, 
ninety-nine year leases, and so many other 
exceptions to the general rule in property 
values, that personally I doubt very much 
whether the Summers System could be ap- 
plied to Philadelphia. In so far as I know, 
the assessments are reasonable, and care- 
fully made by the assessors who have been 
appointed. 

Member: I have been wondering in how 
many of our towns the one dollar occupa- 
tion tax on males over twenty-one years 
is being collected. I believe that a very 
large amount of money is being lost to the 
schools in Pennsylvania through the neg- 
lect, often the impossibility, of collecting 
this tax. In many communities no attempt 
is made to collect it. The schools could 
probably raise a considerable sum if that 
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law were in force. Two or three weeks 
ago, I had a visit from the Principal of a 
Normal School in Washington who told 
me that in the state of Washington their 
available school fund is about eight or nine 
million dollars, bearing interest; that they 
have kept most of their land which is in- 
creasing in value and expect to realize 
annually in the distant future not less that 
fifty or sixty million dollars. He also told 
me that the state of Washington appropri- 
ates about $37 for every child in the public 
schools. I haven’t tried to verify it by the 
National Census, but he told me that $37 
is the amount now available for every child. 
The minimum salary they pay to graduates 
of their Normal School who teach in rural 
schools is $100 a month. Those who read 
The Outlook must have noticed within the 
last two weeks, the statement in that paper 
that in Minnesota, where the school lands 
are largely iron ore, the state expects to 
realize, when it has been marketed, a per- 
manent school fund of $250,000,000. While 
we cannot anticipate an early revenue from 
our forest reservations, the time must come 
when there will be a very large revenue 
from these lands to Pennsylvania. I am 
sure that a good many superintendents here, 
as has been suggested by Mr. Harman, 
realize that they do not get all the state 
appropriation to which they are entitled 
because they do not have a correct enroll- 
ment of their children. This is occasioned 
by putting the matter into the hands of the 
school boards instead of making it the duty 
of the principals. 

Mr. Harman: I would like to repeat what 
I said in opening, that, if men will take the 
trouble to look into this subject, they will 
find it intensely interesting. As to the 
inheritance tax, when I looked into this 
subject I was astounded to find that three 
million dollars are given back to the towns 
and not one million goes to the schools. 
The state has spent about four million dol- 
lars also on the roads of the various coun- 
ties; and they are taking over the bridges, 
expending vast sums of money which re- 
duces the county taxation. Why shouldn’t 
the school have part of that inheritance 
tax, if they are going to give it back? On 
the occupation tax at Hazleton, we have 
lost much, each year for many years, be- 
cause we have failed to collect it. I wrote 
to the Department and asked whether this 
could be collected, and they said it could. 
As a consequence, we are entering it up 
with the building fund and increasing our 
revenues. I also find that some communi- 
ties are losing on their enrollment as high 
as two thousand children. There are scores 
of things picked up in my study of this 
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subject that are intensely interesting, and 
I feel ashamed I know so little about it, 
and also that I could not present it to you 
in a better form this afternoon. It is a 
matter of very great personal interest, and 
of financial interest to us, each and all. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The Chair at this time announced the 
appointment of the following committees: 

On Nominations—W. A. Wilson, C. C. 
Green, and W. D. Landes. 

On Resolutions.—I. C. Ellenberger, A. S, 
Martin, and C. Blain Smathers. 


Meeting adjourned. 


———_$_$_<____—_—. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING FORCE. 


HE meeting was called to order by 
T President Hadley at 9 o’clock. De- 
votional exercises were led by Rev. John 
H. Daugherty, of the Ridge Avenue Metho- 
dist Church, of Harrisburg. The subject 
of the morning was the “Improvement of. 
the Teaching Force.” The discussion was 
opened by Supt. J. J. Palmer, of Oil City. 


THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


Since the State has the right to insist that 
its citizens be educated in order that they may 
perpetuate a democratic government in the 
State, the State has the right to determine very 
largely the procedure as regards education in 
its public schools. One important part of this 
procedure is the preparation required of the 
teacher and the manner of the certification of 
the teachers of the public schools largely de- 
termines their preparation. This the state pro- 
vides for directly or indirectly. The problem 
for discussion in this paper, stated briefly, is 
to determine what is the best arrangement for 
the certification of the teachers of the public 
schools of the state. 

In the discussion of a solution for this prob- 
lem let us remember first of all that the results 
which the system produces are very much more 
important than the mere system itself. For 
example, it is important that the state see to it 
that no person not properly qualified be 
allowed to act in the capacity of a teacher but 
it is very much more important that the state 
insist that the great body of teachers be amply 
qualified to perform their function in public 
education. So that the real question in the 
solution of the problem of state or local certi- 
fication of teachers is really much broader than 
the subject selected for this paper. 

We must remember first of all that schools 
had their origin in isolated communities, were 
supported and controlled by local authority 
vested in the community without even the 
sanction of the state in any form. Then we 
must remember also that traditional forms or 
customs have tremendous influence in de- 
termining to a large extent present and future 
procedure in questions of government as well 
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as in religious and social phases of the com- 
munity’s life. Out of this community control 
of the schools in which the school trustee or 


director granted the certificate to the teacher 


of his selection, has developed in our state to a 
considerable degree the notion of locally de- 
termining to whom shall be granted certificates 
and to whom they may be with reason denied. 
Of course in the development of this notion, 
the community plan has broadened from the 
pioneer rural community to the city and county 
as a unit of organization for this particular 
purpose. On the other hand, where certificates 
are for a long time or for life, the state has 
assumed the right to say who shall possess 
these certificates. 

Another fundamental fact that is important 
in the solution of this problem is the require- 
ments demanded of the teacher in the prepara- 
tion of her work. In the earliest certification 
of teachers the personal judgment of the 
school trustee or person authorized to grant 
certificates was the ruling factor in the exami- 
nation. The examiner’s personal estimate of 
the teacher’s ability to manage the school 
usually determined whether or not the certifi- 
cate was issued. The problem of both cer- 
tification and selection of the teacher was 
solved by each trustee selecting one teacher to 
teach and manage the local school. In such 
cases the personal qualification of the ap- 
plicant might be very well determined and 
understood. 

All that has been very decidedly changed. 
In the certification of teachers in these days 
the whole subject must be generalized and 
teachers must be dealt with more in the mass. 
They must meet certain general requirements 
that no one man and no single body of men 
are able to determine except by some special 
test such as an examination. The average 
county superintendent is called upon to cer- 
tificate each year at least scores or probably 
hundreds of persons. He has little oppor- 
tunity to determine their personal worth as 
teachers and can know the personal equation 
of only a few, probably the best and the worst. 
For that large part of his teachers which 
makes up the middle class, he must resort to 
some other standard than personal knowledge 
upon which to base the right to certificate. 

On the other hand, the school of to-day is 
wonderfully different from the school of the 
Pioneer. It is much more complex in its life 
and its requirements are very much broader. 
It must prepare for life in a different civiliza- 
tion. The demands on the present teacher are 
infinitely greater than on the teacher of the 
earlier days. To meet these demands requires 
special preparation on the part of the teacher. 
The state through its Normal Schools has seen 
fit to attempt to offer preparation to a large 
body of its would-be teachers. Of this body of 
teachers it demands certain qualifications both 
academic and professional. The question of 
certification of teachers narrows down then to 
this: single question: How shall the state 
certificate the still large element in the teach- 
ing force who are not professionally educated 
and trained by the Normal School? Shall this 
be done directly by some authority connected 
with the State Department or shall the state 
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delegate this important function to city or 
county superintendents or committees of teach- 
ers themselves? 

Since by far the greater part of certificates 
issued in the state are issued by city or county 
superintendents this method of granting cer- 
tificates represents the form of local certifica- 
tion of teachers in contrast to State Certifica- 
tion. This method has some advantages and 
many disadvantages which every superin- 
tendent knows only too well. In the first place 
when certificates were issued by the local 
trustee or director no professional preparation 
was required of the teacher, nothing in fact 
except the most meager scholastic require- 
ments coupled with an ability to govern suc- 
cessfully, which in the early days stood for 
what now is included in the term, “teacher’s 
professional preparation.” 

There are two very important elements to be 
considered in the granting of certificates to 
the teacher. The first of these answers the 
question: Has the applicant had sufficient 
school advantages to be master of the instruc- 
tion which ‘she is called upon to give in the 
school? In other words, what academic quali- 
fications ought to be required of teachers who 
are seeking employment in a certain grade of 
school? The second element of the teacher’s 
preparation for her work is the matter of 
professional preparation acquired sometimes 
through the Normal School, or in other 
schools having departments for this particular 
purpose, and sometimes acquired in the school 
of experience represented by actual teaching. 

In regard to the first qualification, that of 
academic preparation, as long as city and bor- 
ough superintendents are obliged to certificate 
teachers on the basis of academic preparation, 
which the community after all insists is the 
important question, and by far the larger part 
of the people understand academic preparation 
as co-ordinate with teaching ability, so long 
the public mind will be confused as to what 
really makes successful teaching, and city and 
county superintendents will be kept from do- 
ing better supervisory service since they must 
give so much time to examinations in academic 
subjects. So far as I can see, there is no good 
reason why each superintendent should be 
called upon to set the standard for academic 
preparation for his particular locality. For we 
all know that in practice this is exactly what is 
done. The standard for scholastic attainments 
for the provisional and professional certificate 
granted by the city or county superintendents 
varies in degrees of scholarship as the views 
of the. superintendent. This arrangement was 
unavoidable in the early days, but at the pres- 
ent time there is no argument why scholastic 
preparation of the teacher for a certain grade 
of school could not be made a constant quan- 
tity for the entire state and be determined by 
an examination conducted by the State De- 
partment. 

It is believed that this would not only free 
the county and city superintendents from a 
very troublesome part of their work, it would 
also tend to make it possible for teachers to 
change readily from one locality to another 
and would grant freedom, and thereby culti- 
vate in the teacher and in the schools an 
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independence in the selection of teachers, and 
in the selection of places to work by the 
teacher, which would give the schools of the 
state not only the services of the best teachers 
in the state but would give also the best 
teachers of the state the whole field for their 
work. For it must be granted that under 
present conditions teachers whose certificates 
are good only for certain localities, or are 
especially honored in certain localities, as are 
the State Permanent Certificates, are held 
more or less strictly to a certain locality and 
schools are considerably dependent upon the 
teachers resident in that locality. Every super- 
intendent knows that this condition is not 
productive of the best work in the schools and 
on the other hand he does appreciate the fact 
that when he is free to choose his teachers 
from the best material available, without re- 
gard for anything except professional service, 
his school work is the most prosperous. 

It would certainly seem then that there is 
now no good reason for making the county or 
‘city superintendents responsible for the certi- 
fication of the academic preparation of the 
teacher. But some will say and we must agree 
with them in the main, that the certification of 
teachers is closely allied with their supervision, 
and the superintendent who is responsible for 
the supervision of a body of teachers should 
have the granting of their certificates. After 
all, I believe this is only half true. It seems 
to me like the argument for the corporal 
punishment of children in school based on the 
theory that, if the teacher doesn’t have the 
tight to whip all the scholars when she pleases, 
she cannot be expected to govern her school. 
That idea is absolutely false and is the watch- 
word of the teacher who can appeal to no 
higher form of school management than the 
use of the birch. Just so is the superintendent 
who requires the right of granting certificates 
to keep his teachers in line. 

It certainly seems reasonable therefore that 
since the state designates the scholastic 
preparation as well as the professional, which 
its Normal School Students are obliged to 
present for a certificate, it is just as reasonable 
that the state should require of all its teachers 
‘a standard of academic qualification. Why 
‘should not the State Department provide for 
the certification of teachers all over the state 
so far as academic preparation is concerned? 
‘This might be impossible of execution at the 
present time under our present conditions, but 
the introduction of some such system could be 
carried out gradually without hardship in any 
‘case. 

On the other hand, there is inseparably con- 
nected with the work of the superintendent 
the professional equipment of his teachers. 
But the certificating power does not. neces- 
sarily imply the power to examine the candi- 
date to test his scholarship. In the plan pro- 
posed this function is assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Education in the state. The examina- 
tion questions should be prepared by the State 
Department, the examination held under its 
supervision and the papers marked under its 
direction. The State Department ought to 
‘continue as at present to issue all State Cer- 
tificates on the basis of both professional and 





academic preparation of the teacher. On the 
other hand, the power to issue, renew, or re- 
voke provisional or professional certificates 
should be lodged with the county or city super- 
intendents. Applicants having passed the State 
Examination in academic subjects who are 
satisfactory to the county or city superin- 
tendent as regards their personal fitness to 
teach through personal qualities of character 
or professional experience as teachers would 
receive from him such certificates as the law 
recognizes. To my mind this in no sense 
weakens, indeed it strengthens, the superin- 
tendent’s power over the work of the teachers 
under his supervision for it makes him the 
judge of their professional success and leaves 
the issuing of certificates to his discretion on 
this qualification alone. By separating the aca- 
demic and professional qualifications of the 
teacher in this way, the teachers and the public 
at large would more clearly recognize the im- 
portance of professional success as the teach- 
er’s most important asset. 

There is nothing in this plan to interfere 
seriously with the general practice which exists 
in this state at the present time as regards the 
granting of certificates both state and local, 
and I can see no reason either why this need 
in any way conflict with the general purpose 
of the new school code in the provisions for 
granting certificates which are suggested by it. 


The next paper was by Supt. I. C. M. 
Ellenberger, of Sunbury, upon the 


APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


By a wise regulation, the appointment of 
teachers to schools in the various districts of 
our State is vested in the boards of directors. 
Our school laws provide that the affirmative 
vote of a majority of all the members of the 
board of school directors in every school dis- 
trict in this commonwealth shall be required 
in the election of teachers. The most impor- 
tant function of the board of school directors 
in any school district is the appointment of its 
teachers. It is the duty of the board to ap- 
point the best teachers from the number of the 
applicants. The merit system alone should 
determine the appointment, retention and pro- 
motion of teachers. In order that the public 
schools may meet the expectations of their 
friends, it is important that those teachers 
best fitted for the work that can be obtained 
for the money available be employed. 

To my mind the solution of many school 
problems, and a nearer approach to ideal cor- 
ditions in our schools is a matter of having 
sufficient money to carry into effect proved 
plans. The enactment into law of the pro- 
posed school code with some few modifica- 
tions will do much to increase the efficiency 0 
the schools if the money is forthcoming to 
carry out its provisions in spirit. It has beet 
stated, and probably with some show of truth, 
that even to-day in certain districts the em- 
ployment of teachers for public schools de- 
pends to a large extent upon the political 
influence of applicants, their family relation- 
ship, church affiliations and club membership. 
But happily the spoils system has influence in 
few districts, and it is recognized more afl 
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more that teachers shall hold office by virtue 
of worthiness rather than by “pulls.” What 
conditions shall determine the appointment of 
teachers? The directors, who are the direct 
representatives of the citizens of the district, 
chosen for their peculiar fitness and interest 
in the schools, shall be responsible for the 
election of the teachers. To take away from 
the representatives of the people the selection 
of their teachers would be unwise. Let the 
directors elect the teachers by all means but 
only on the following condition: The super- 
intendent shall have the sole power of nomi- 
nation. He who is held responsible for the 
direction of the schools should have the power 
of nominating the teachers. This prerogative 
should be respected by the directors in the 
appointment of teachers. Who is a more com- 
petent authority to judge of the merit of a 
teacher and to determine the kind of teacher 
needed for a certain school than the superin- 
tendent? If it is true that some city and 
borough school boards reserve to themselves 
the right to elect whom they will regardless 
of the recommendation of the superintendent 
the sooner they are brought to realize that the 
superintendent is a competent authority of a 
teacher’s qualifications the better it will be for 
their schools. If the superintendent’s selec- 
tion prove inefficient, the directors have a 
remedy in the removal of the cause of the 
mistakes. The city or borough superintendent 
should be acquainted with the product of his 
own high school. He examines candidates for 
provisional and professional certificates. Let 
him reject all candidates for recommendation 
to his board who have not the promise of 
fitness to teach. One of the serious problems 
that confronts us in the appointment of teach- 
ers is that our system of selection shall assure 
to us the ingathering of those who will be- 
come efficient teachers. Candidates for schools 
who show scholastic proficiency but have no 
experience should serve as substitute teachers 
for a period sufficiently long to enable the su- 
perintendent and supervising principal to de- 
termine their peculiar fitness for the work to 
be done. To determine the fitness of appli- 
cants the following suggestions may be help- 
ful to superintendents. They should observe, 
(1) scholastic and professional training, (2) 
management of children, (3) professional 
spirit, (4) ability to impart knowledge, (5) 
personality. 

In all cases the superintendent should be 
the expert in the recommendation of the 
teachers, and he alone should be held respon- 
sible for their selection by his board. We 
have so much faith in the ability of the super- 
intendents of the State who know their local 
conditions, to legislate to the best interests of 
their own schools, that we are loath to dele- 
gate to a state board, or to any others, the 
¢xamination, recommendations and_ selection 
of applicants for schools in the respective 
districts, 

In the recommendation of Normal School 
gtaduates and teachers without the city, the 
Superintendent should satisfy himself that the 
attainment, experience and success of the ap- 
Plicant as a teacher justifies him in making 
the recommendations to his board; not for 
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the applicant to fill any position, but to fill a 
particular position for which he or she is 
especially fitted. Candidates for schools should 
be recommended to the board and elected 
always in the order of their strength. 

Even after recommendation and selection 
of teachers, we may find different degrees in 
their efficiency. Properly the work of classi- 
fication and promotion should be left to the 
same competent authority as in the first in- 
stance. A superintendent may err in placing 
a teacher who gives promise of fitness in a 
certain grade in which she may not wholly 
succeed. We think it would be wise for the 
superintendent to seek to fit this teacher in 
the school where she will succeed rather than 
drop her from the ranks. 

Teachers who have proven themselves supe- 
rior instructors, and whose efficiency is well 
established, should be given an increased com- 
pensation. Teachers, and superintendents for 
that matter, can and do work best when their 
minds are relieved from the annoying anxieties 
incident to providing for many of the neces- 
sities and a few of the comforts of life. Let 
us plan for an annual increase of salary for a 
certain number of years for every teacher who 
is efficient even though she is not promoted to 
a higher rank. 

Teachers who have proven their worth by 
their work should be secure in the tenure of 
office. They should be made to feel that they 
are not at the mercy of the vicissitudes of 
politics and the narrowness of certain indi- 
viduals. The character of the superintendent 
should preclude any littleness on his part. 
Principals of schools should be required to 
keep a system of records that will give to the 
superintendent sufficient data together with his 
own observation to determine the worth and 
value of the teacher’s work. 

In recapitulation let us say that the appoint- 
ment of teachers should be made: (1) By the 
directors, (2) based on the recommendation 
of the superintendent, (3) promotion should 
follow efficiency, (4) inexperienced teachers 
should serve a period as substitute teachers, 
(5) increase of salary should follow the reten- 
tion of teachers, (6) security in tenure of office. 


The third paper in this discussion was 
read by Supt. W. M. Pierce, of Ridgeway, on 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


It is manifestly impossible to separate the 
question of the training of teachers from the 
certification of teachers, for the training sought 
will always follow very closely upon the quali- 
fications required. There will be, here and 
there, a teacher desiring to attain to the high- 
est possible usefulness and success who will 
strive, regardless of all other considerations, 
for the best possible training; but it is just 
as unreasonable to expect that the great body 
of teachers will do much more than the re- 
quirements call for as it would be to expect 
the students in our high schools and colleges 
to do more work than is required for gradua- 
tion. The requirements and the preparation 
will always approximately agree except as in- 
fluenced by one other consideration, and that 
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is the rate of wages. If the rate of wages is 
so low that there is small competition for po- 
sitions among those qualified to meet the con- 
ditions, then the requirements for certification 
will be practically the sole standard for prepa- 
ration. If, on the other hand, the rate of wages 
is so high as to make the positions desirable to 
those capable of more than meeting the require- 
ments, then, where positions do not depend 
on political or social influence, the candidates 
for positions will desire to prepare themselves 
in the most thorough manner possible in order 
to secure the positions sought. Figuratively 
speaking, then, there are two dams across the 
stream of would-be teachers,—the dam of ex- 
aminations and the dam of wages,—and the 
higher of these dams will determine the level 
to which the stream above will rise. For ob- 
vious reasons it seems to me that we to-day 
must confine any practical discussion of this 
subject to the one factor of the certificate 
requirements, and to these requirements as 
stated in the proposed new Code. : 

What, then, does this Code propose? First, 
that there shall be no uniformity of require- 
ments except as to subjects of examinations 
and except as far as there shall be uniformity 
in courses of study in the state normal schools. 
The examinations of candidates for certificates 
by superintendents, while they must be on the 
same subjects, depend for their thoroughness 
and rigidity solely upon the judgment of the 
individual examiner, the Code simply requir- 
ing that the candidate shall show a “ satisfac- 
tory degree of thoroughness.” Each examiner, 
whether he be county, city or borough super- 
intendent, member of normal school examin- 
ing board or of permanent certificate commit- 
tee, shall then be sole and sufficient law unto 
himself as to the scope and character of ques- 
tions asked, and of percentages which he deems 
satisfactory. Surely this phrase, “ satisfactory 
degree of thoroughness,” has in it enough of 
latitude and longitude to furnish sea-room for 
any kind of craft that sails the educational 
seas without danger of serious collision with 
the horizon. 

But in the subjects to be used as the basis 
of the examinations we have something defi- 
nite and tangible to discuss. What are the 
subjects? For the eighteen-year-old aspirant 
for a provisional certificate they are spelling, 
reading, writing, physiology and hygiene, geog- 
raphy, English grammar, arithmetic, algebra, 
United States history, civil government, school 
management, and methods of teaching. These 
are the subjects most commonly taught in the 
grades of the common school plus algebra, 
civil government, and methods of management 
and teaching. There is no question that every 
teacher should be required to show a knowl- 
edge of the first seven of these subjects, with 
the possible exception of physiology—though 
no one would, of course, except the hygiene— 
since this group forms the basis of all common 
school education. It seems likewise self-evident 
that every teacher should have some degree of 
professional training in school methods. For 
the algebra and civics, however, the argument 
is not so clear. These subjects are not taught 
in the elementary school, and while they have 
some value in mental discipline, their true cul- 
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tural value is small. On the other hand it 
seems surprising that the elements of drawing, 
vocal music, and literature, which are quite 
commonly taught in the elementary school and 
which by almost common consent should be 
taught in every such school, and whose cul- 
tural value is undisputedly high, have no place 
in this list. This omission seems difficult to 
understand. Drawing is almost the only man- 
ual art now within reach of most schools, and 
with vocal music makes the sole direct appeal 
of the curriculum to the esthetic nature of 
the child. As to the absolute necessity for 
the culture, joy and development in every line 
that literature gives nothing need be said. 
There appears to me, therefore, no good rea- 
son why these subjects should be denied a 
place in the list. It has already been stated 
that the certificate requirements are to-day 
practically the only factor in determining the 
preparation of the teacher. If any one doubts 
this let him make the test on this very subject 
of literature. It is conceded to be a vitally 
important part of the education of the elemen- 
tary teacher. The state makes no account of 
it, however, in the requirements for certifica- 
tion. As a fair sample of the result of this 
neglect take the following narrative of an 
actual occurrence: 

Superintendent (examining candidate in lit- 
erature, though not required so to do by law). 
—What books other than text-books have you 
read during the past year? 

Candidate—I have read so many I can’t 
think of any particular one. 

S.—Try to think of one. 

C. (after being excused for a few minutes 
and putting forth much thought, aided by 
hearing the answers of other candidates).—I 
remember one now. I have read the “ Scarlet 
Letter.” 

S.—Good! Give me some idea of the story. 

C.—I can’t recall it. 

S.—Name a character in the book. 

C.—I don’t remember none. 

S.—Who wrote the book? 

C.—Mr. Shakespeare. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is 
many a teacher in Pennsylvania to-day who, 
having been granted a certificate to teach be- 
cause she can extract the cube root, tell you 
how many rats 100 cats can catch in 100 min- 
utes if one cat can catch one and one-half 
rats in one and one-half minutes, diagram 
“The boy stood on the burning deck,” and 
tell you by what kind of a joint the great toe 
is articulated to the foot, and do other won- 
derful stunts in grammar, arithmetic, civics 
and geography, can’t name twelve English 
classics to save her life. I have no quarrel 
with algebra and civil government, but I shall 
insist that I would rather the teachers of my 
children should be able to tell the difference at 
sight between a quotation from Mary Jane 
Holmes and one from Shakespeare and that 
she should not think that “Driven out of 
Eden” is a sequel to “ Paradise Lost,” than 
that she should know the salary of the court 
crier or the formula for factoring the differ- 
ence of two squares. I would urge, then, that 
literature and drawing at least be substituted 
for algebra and civil government in the exami- 
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nation of the candidate for the provisional cer- 
tificate. 

So much for the holder of a provisional 
certificate. Let us trace now the educational 
preparation of the aspirant for the higher 
honor of a professional certificate. The can- 
didate must, says the Code, be re-examinéd in 
the twelve subjects in which she has already 
passed’ examinations with a “ satisfactory de- 
gree of thoroughness,”—that degree which was 
formerly considered satisfactory having mean- 
time evidently become stale and unsatisfac- 
tory—and must in addition pass examinations 
at the same time and place on two high school 
or college branches and must likewise be ex- 
amined on two books in pedagogy. This makes 
a grand total of sixteen examinations at a 
sitting. We shall assume for argument’s sake 
that the candidate passes through this ordeal, 
and by virtue of a strong constitution and 
‘careful nursing recovers; what next? She is 
now immune from further attacks of examt- 
nationitis for the space of three years, when 
by a little vaccination in four additional sub- 
jects, two in subject-matter and two in pro- 
fessional theory, she may continue for three 
years more and so on for three re-vaccina- 
tions. Supposing now this would-be teacher 
desires to enter permanently into the ranks of 
the profession. Is she sufficiently prepared by 
her years of trial and tribulation? Alas, no! 
She must now go through the whole process 
of inoculation at once, passing again in spell- 
ing, reading, writing, physiology, hygiene, 
geography, English grammar, arithmetic, al- 


gebra, United States history, history of Penn- 


sylvania, civil government, school manage- 
ment, methods of teaching, and in these addi- 
tional branches: vocal music, drawing, English 
literature, plane geometry, general history, 
physical geography, elementary botany zodl- 
ogy, physics and four additional books on 
pedagogy. With brain pitted and pock-marked 
by these virulent and recurrent attacks, the 
poor school marm may hope, if she is careful 
about her social diet, and is occasionally dis- 
infected of political bacteria, to pass a quiet 
old age in the full enjoyment of such faculties 
as she has left and of $50 a month during 
the fall and winter months. 

Let me say here that I have no desire to 
assume to myself the wisdom to criticise this 
Code or those who formulated it. I realize 
that it is a herculean task to codify and re- 
form the whole body of school laws of a great 
State like ours. I realize that this Code does 
not represent the ideas or ideals of any one 
man, but that it must necessarily contain 
many compromises; that many things could 
not have the detailed scrutiny that the makers 
would gladly have given had it been physically 
Possible; and that time-honored customs can- 
not be instantly or easily set aside; but I do 
believe that any man who has had experience 
in school work has views of certain matters 
treated in this Code that may have some value, 
and that he cannot too frankly or too strongly 
set them forth, and that they must then stand 
or fall by their own worth or worthlessness. 
Furthermore I believe that no purely destruc- 
tive criticism is of much value. What then 
would I suggest as an improvement on the 
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proposed plan? First, that there be some uni- 
formity of requirements aside from the mere 
uniformity of subjects. This might be secured 
by examinations prepared by the State Depart- 
ment, some of the questions in which should 
be elective to provide for differences in texts 
and courses of study used in preparation. A 
prescribed percentage of correct answers 
should be adopted in order, as far as possible, 
to harmonize results, which at the best would 
differ considerably with the ideals of the ex- 
aminers marking them. As to subjects of 
examinations—what possible advantage is there 
in requiring a teacher to pass examinations 
in the same subjects over and over again? 
For my children I desire as much thorough- 
ness and culture on the part of their teachers 
as I have a right to demand for $40 or $50 a 
month, and as much more as I can get; but 
I cannot see how it adds much to one’s thor- 
oughness in teaching to be forever worried 
with preparation for technical examinations in 
subjects, many of which, in the elementary 
schools, she will never teach. And I do know 
from experience and observation how narrow- 
ing and culture-lacking is this constant tread- 
mill round in the same old tracks. The Code 
Commission has most wisely provided for ex- 
amination from time to time in new profes- 
sional books, but why in “pressing forward 
to the mark of our high calling” may we not 
in the examination sense “forget the things 
that are behind” ? What college or what high 
school would be willing to accept the principle 
which we have required and seem about to 
re-adopt by examining the senior in his final 
term in all the subjects of the course? Why 
not let a “satisfactory degree of thorough- 
ness” be a satisfactory degree of thorough- 
ness once for all and pass on to other things 
that shall bring some growth and joy to the 
teacher’s work? Why not add new subjects 
to the teacher’s curriculum, giving her some 
rights of election in accordance with her spe- 
cial work such as we now give even to our high 
school boys and girls? Why not provide a 
list of special subjects for the teachers of the 
elementary grades, for passing examinations 
in a sufficient number of which they might 
secure their professional or permanent certifi- 
cates, so that the primary teacher, for exam- 
ple, might take a course in the teaching of 
primary reading, or might write a thesis of 
2,000 words on “ Literature for Children,” and 
secure credit for it? In this way we should 
add not only to the teacher’s joy and peace of 
mind, giving her a more hopeful and whole- 
some view of her life and work, but we should 
likewise add to her breadth of culture and to 
her thoroughness of preparation in the special 
subjects in which her interests lie. 

A word as to the where of this preparation 
as well as to the what and the how. One of 
the most patent facts in this whole matter is 
that there are not professional schools enough 
in the Commonwealth to properly train a half 
of the teachers needed. 

In reply to inquiries sent out to the county 
superintendents of the state, we find that in 
45 counties 28 per cent. of the new teachers 
this year are graduates of state normal schools; 
21 per cent. have attended such schools but 
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have not graduated, making a total of 50 per 
cent. that have had professional training in 
state schools and that 41 per cent. of all the 
new teachers in these 45 counties have had no 
professional training of any sort. We need 
not argue that this condition needs remedying. 
How shall it be remedied? By allowing ac- 
credited high schools taught by state-licensed 
teachers, inspected by state-appointed inspec- 
tors, to do the high school work, and not, as 
now, humiliate them by virtually declaring that 
their work is so poorly done that it must be 
done over again in the normal schools by those 
who would become teachers. Compel the nor- 
mal schools to accept the work of duly- 
accredited high schools, thus relieving the 
normal schools of their unnecessary burdens 
and at the same time partly, at least, doing 
away with the roaring farce of the state board 
examinations in these schools where now from 
goo to 1,200 examination papers are read, 
graded, labeled, boxed, shipped and delivered 
by one examiner working at the rate of from 
two to four papers per minute. Further, since 
the normal schools do not, and evidently can- 
not, care for all the teachers of the Common- 
wealth, why not let at least one high school 
in each county be designated by the State De- 
partment in which a year’s course in peda- 
gogy shall be open to those desiring to teach, 
this work being under the control of the De- 
partment and the examinations being prepared 
by the Department or by the county superin- 
tendent of schools? 

We have not discussed this question, but 
have merely outlined a point or two that seems 
to us of most importance. The time limit for- 
bade more. To summarize: We claim that 
under the present salary conditions the degree 
of preparation of the elementary teacher de- 
pends almost ‘wholly upon the certificate re- 
quirements. This being true, we urge that 
more culture subjects be added to these re- 
quirements and that a considerable scope be 
permitted in the professional work, to allow 
the teachers of the several grades to specialize 
their reading and study in these lines; that re- 
examinations be eliminated, and that the high 
school work of accredited high schools be 
recognized by the state normal schools, and 
that at least one high school in each county 
be authorized to organize classes in profes- 
sional educational work to the end that the 
present large number of professionally un- 
trained teachers be reduced to the minimum. 

Chairman: The last paper of the morn- 
ing is by a veteran in the school work, 
Supt. Henry Pease, of Titusville, upon the 
“ Professional Training of Teachers for the 
Secondary Schools.” He said, “This sub- 
ject is so large, that I am afraid I may 
overstep my time; so when I start you may 
as well begin to be tired.” He was heard 
with close attention, in one of the best 
papers of the week. 

THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
_ FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The discussion of this subject must, of 
necessity, be largely theoretical. So little has 
been done to train teachers for the secondary 
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schools that the field is almost a new one. At- 
tempts in the past have lacked some of the 
fundamental conditions on which success must 
depend. But if there has been little in the 
way of professional requirements, there has 
been a gratifying advance in the scholastic 
preparation demanded. A generation ago, a 
teacher who had been successful in the upper 
grammar grades was considered the most de- 
sirable possible candidate for a position in the 
high school. So much value was placed on 
her experience that little thought was given 
to her scholarship. But that time has now 
passed, except at rare intervals and under con- 
ditions which are exceptional. With the pass- 
ing of this custom, has come a new problem 
in secondary school management, that of pre- 
paring the college graduate for work in the 
class-room. The average individual fresh 
from the higher institution enters the pro- 
fession with no experience and with no pro- 
fessional training. Generally he has a good 
stock of enthusiasm, is earnest, is in sympathy 
with the moods and tenses of young people, 
and is by no means an unfortunate acquisition 
to the life of the school. The spirit of fresh 
zeal which he brings with him has a genuine 
value. But somebody has the undesirable task 
of transforming him into a teacher. Not in- 
frequently, this is left to the pupils. If he can 
survive the ordeal, they will insure him a 
thorough training. Of course they are the 
losers by the experience, for they are as much 
at sea as the victim: and so it turns out that 
they administer their pedagogical discipline in 
a crude and wasteful manner. It is hardly too 
much to say that the inexperienced high school 
instructor must grope for some time unless he 
can have the careful criticism of an experi- 
enced principal or superintendent in whom he 
has confidence. Perhaps his most unfortunate 
error is that of bringing college methods and 
college standards of work into his class-room. 
It is difficult for him to realize how limited 
is the working power of the people whom he 
teaches. The tests which he gives and by 
which he judges his pupils would be entirely 
fair for sophomores or juniors in college. 
When he finds that his classes go all to pieces 
in essaying these tests, he jumps at the con- 
clusion that they have not been making an 
adequate effort. If the young people could 
only be frank with him and tell him in a 
respectful way what is wrong, they might help 
him. But they cannot tell him what they do 
not know themselves. And so the class and 
the teacher struggle and flounder on until 
some day he wakes up to the fact that these 
youngsters are no better and no worse, no 
brighter and no slower, tham he was in the 
secondary school. But it has been a wasteful 
outlay of energy for the school. If the 
teacher never comes to a realization of his 
mistaken methods and standards, another 
name has been added to the long list of edu- 
cated people who cannot teach, simply be- 
cause they have never studied the art of 
teaching. 

Another error into which the young teacher 
is apt to fall, is that of placing too great value 
on subject-matter as an end in itself. With 
such a man, geometry is not a means of mental 
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discipline, it is mathematics to be taught for 
its own sake. So many people teach subjects, 
not pupils. Perhaps this is more true of those 
who have devoted a considerable part of their 
college course to one department of study, and 
who consequently fancy that they are special- 
ists. After they have taught fifty or a hun- 
dred years, they may begin to get a faint 
suspicion of what it would really mean to be a 
specialist. And then they will wake up to the 
fact that a boy is of more value than a book in 
geometry or a chapter in physics. Even an 
elementary study of pedagogies might save 
many an earnest man and woman from falling 
into this fault. 

The larger high schools generally fill their 
vacancies by drawing from the teaching force 
in the smaller towns, and as a result secure 
the best and most progressive teachers. This 
is mighty nice for the larger schools, but it 
is a little hard on the smaller ones. They be- 
come training schools for the big cities, and 
are constantly struggling with this question. 
There is just one point in which they have the 
advantage: they get the teachers fresh from 
college when they are full of zeal and bring a 
sort of fresh breath from the big world into 
the smaller high school. But we submit that 
they would have just as much enthusiasm, 
do just as much to infuse new life into the 
school, furnish just as much mental ozone, and 
be vastly more helpful if they had learned 
something of secondary school problems and 
secondary school work. As a matter of fact, 
some of the most serious educational problems 
of the day are connected with the. high school, 
and perhaps in no other department of educa- 
tional work is as little progress being made 
towards a satisfactory solution of these diffi- 
culties. With the elementary school practically 
dictating the preparation of entering classes 
and the college largely dictating what we shall 
teach, the high school is “between the devil 
and the deep sea,” or it might be better to say 
that in some things it is away out at sea. And 
when in addition to these difficulties and handi- 
caps we add the task of training our own in- 
structors, it is no wonder that high school 
problems and high school work become, every 
decade, more serious. If this seems pessi- 
mistic, let me hasten to say that I am by no 
means pessimistic. We shall handle the high 
school proposition; we shall not lose control 
of things; we shall continue to make the 
schools more and more serve the communities 
which support them. But the influx of inex- 
perienced and untrained teachers adds no 
small item to our difficulties. 

_The present type of normal school cannot 
give the necessary training for secondary 
teachers. It is organized primarily to prepare 
teachers for the elementary school, and has a 
full task to do this work well. The pro- 
fessional study, the training in the model 
school, the methods employed, all have in view 
elementary work. One of the greatest errors 
in our pedagogical study has been the failure 
to recognize the difference between the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school, as to 
methods and material, mental conditions, and 
means of fostering growth and intellectual life. 
We are just coming to realize that the sec- 
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ondary school lad is a type entirely different 
from the college student on the one hand and 
the grammar school pupil on the other. And 
with this knowledge comes the conviction that 
his teacher needs a training suited to the work 
in hand. The training of the normal school 
is too elementary and the average college or 
university course is as little adapted to the 
peculiar needs. It is too little based on the 
adolescent youth. What the teacher for the 
secondary school needs is some knowledge of 
what he will find when he enters the class- 
room, what are the actual conditions that will 
meet him in his work. He needs to know 
things as they exist, and he needs ideals 
towards which he may work, in his efforts to 
improve the school life which he helps to main- 
tain and direct. 

Some one has said that the only way to 
learn what men will do is to study what they 
have done. Human nature is much the same 
in all ages. And so our student should begin 
his professional training by getting well in 
mind the history of educational aims, educa- 
tional subject-matter, educational forms, and 
educational results. His study of educational 
history can hardly be too comprehensive. 
When he becomes thoroughly aware that the 
present is but a point in the long line of educa- 
tional progress he will be more likely to avoid 
professional dogmatism and narrowness. 
When he has studied the aims and purposes 
which have led to diverse systems of instruction 
in the long centuries since men first began to 
teach their offspring, when he sees how varied 
have been those aims and purposes, when he 
discovers what master minds have been trained 
under every system, he may not be so certain 
that we have reached the solution of some 
questions which he supposed were settled be- 
yond a possible doubt. He may grow less in- 
clined to jest at ancient forms of instruction, 
and even suspect that our fathers were not so 
ignorant when they trained the great men in 
our own history.. Possibly some things in 
their creed may be worth his study. A thing 
may no longer seem to him valueless because 
it is old, and he may learn that some things 
need thorough trial before being accepted, even 
if they are marked “modern.” At the same 
time he will learn that new conditions and new 
problems call for new methods and new forms 
of discipline. He will be better prepared to 
look at educational problems broadly and con- 
structively, fully aware that only by effort to 
improve will improvement come. Above all, 
he will realize how difficult a problem he is 
dealing with, and that humanity has been try- 
ing for thousands of years to decide what 
constitutes the proper material and method of 
education. He may be saved from fancying 
that he can solve this problem of the ages. 
And this were a great salvation. 

When our prospective pedagog has come to 
comprehend some of the difficulties of deciding 
what to teach and what to aim at, he will be 
in a proper frame of mind to learn something 
of the individual he is to train. A thorough 
study of the adolescent youth is of prime im- 
portance if he would know the springs of the 
young life with which he must deal and which 
must look to him for guidance, consciously or 
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unconsciously. The study should include 
adolescent physiology and growth, adolescent 
psychology and mental attitudes, adolescent 
ideals and aspirations, and last but by no 
means least, adolescent difficulties and stumb- 
ling blocks. This is no small task, and the 
man who would shrink from it can never be- 
come the highest type of teacher. It is just 
what the experienced teacher has had to learn 
if his experience has made him a wise guide of 
young people, capable of entering into their 
lives and sympathizing with their difficulties. 
There may be institutions where this subject is 
now presented to students in a practical way, 
but they are scarce. We know what Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall has done, but to make 
his matter usable much additional labor will be 
necessary. And yet nothing is more needed 
than the comprehension of these simple bio- 
logical facts. For they are largely biological, 
and no system of instruction will ever elimi- 
nate them from school difficulties until chil- 
dren are born full-grown and mentally ma- 
ture, like Minerva sprung from the brain of 
the father of the gods. Even so elementary a 
fact as that mental growth is not uniform, 
but comes by leaps and bounds at almost 
stated intervals, is all unknown to many teach- 
ers in our high schools. That transformation, 
amounting almost to a metamorphosis, which 
comes somewhere between the second and 
fourth. years of high school life must be 
learned, if learned at all, by actual observa- 
tion. Yet few truths are of more importance 


than this in dealing with questions of admin- 
istration and in arranging the secondary cur- 


riculum, with its many difficult problems. The 
study of this subject should be entirely from 
the standpoint of the secondary school and the 
adolescent youth. We are too much handi- 
capped by college entrance requirements. 
They practically determine the amount of work 
required for graduation in nearly all high 
schools. Options are permitted, but the op- 
tions must aggregate about the same amount 
of work as is required for entering the better 
class of higher institutions. If the people who 
prescribe these requirements were in close 
touch with the high school boy, so that they 
actually knew something of his mental power 
and his mental attitudes, a greater effort would 
be made to prescribe work which might, by 
some remote possibility, appeal to his life and 
inspire him to effort. Witness the college en- 
trance requirements in English classics, for 
instance. Our language is rich in material 
which would give culture at the same time 
that it would interest the pupil for its own 
sake. Of course the work as now prescribed 
consists of nothing but good material, but 
some of it is as abstract to the lad as is cal- 
culus. It was not selected with a view to 
meeting his needs. Indeed, it was not recog- 
nized that he, as an individual, had any 
needs worth considering. It was desirable 
that he should have read certain things in 
order to do the prescribed work in the higher 
institution. And so he is given his rations, 
cand he must say that they are good if he 
would pass. There is a vast difference in 
power, comprehension, taste, and mental possi- 
bilities, between the college student and the 
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high school boy. During the last year in his 
preparatory work, the average pupil experi- 
ences a mental uplift, a gain in strength, a 
change of attitude towards things educational, 
which amounts to little less than a revolution, 
This difference has not been properly recog- 
nized. When the college receives him he is a 
very different lad from that he has been during 
the greater part of the four years he spends 
with us. But the entrance requirements are 
arranged on the assumption that the freshmen 
is the same sort of a chap he has been for four 
years. He may be discouraging, but he is a 
new creature as compared with the manling we 
received from the grammar school. And so 
we repeat that the curriculum of the secondary 
school should be studied from the standpoint 
of the secondary pupil, not from that of the 
higher institution. If the colleges would 
permit the secondary schools to have a larger 
hand in arranging entrance demands, there 
would soon be a decided improvement in the 
power of the average freshman. Power to do 
work is the prime requisite for a freshman, 
and this power could be better developed by a 
course radically different from the many 
courses with which we are now struggling. 
A less number of subjects, studied with suffi- 
cient intensity to give the pupil an idea of 
what the subject really means, would do far 
more to prepare young people for satisfactory 
work in college. A professional course for 
secondary teachers should make a careful 
study of academic subjects as related to the 
power, attitude, and needs of boys and girls in 
their high school period. We must make our 
curriculum fit the pupil, not the pupil fit the 
curriculum. Sad misfits have resulted from 
this mistake. 

No part of this investigation is more needed 
than that of educational values, not con- 
sidered abstractly, but as related to actual 
work as tried out in the class-room. This is 
no small matter, and yet there is absolutely no 
consensus of opinion on so important a sub- 
ject in school work. Possibly all knowledge 
is equally valuable in the abstract, but not all 
subjects are equally fitted to develop power to 
do mental work. The college professor 0 
history insists that the freshman shall have 
had a smattering of history; the professor of 
physics that he shall have fussed around in the 
laboratory a certain number of weeks, the pro- 
fessor of English is certain that his intel- 
lectual health depends on his having read pre- 
cisely the prescribed books in English classics. 
None of them seem to take careful account 
of what the boy needs to stimulate and inspire 
him while he is passing through those four 
years of intellectual darkness and groping. 
For, try as we will to conceal it, the serious 
fact remains that the high school pupil gropes 
most of the time he is in the high school. He 
does his work because some one has pre- 
scribed it for him, not because it appeals to 
him. The modern custom of injecting a little 
of almost everything into the preparatory 
course has been the result, in no small degree, 
of entirely ignoring educational values as 
related to the life of this youth. Let us hope 
that the future may see this subject studied 
from a scientific standpoint, as actually related 
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to the pupil himself and his needs. We de- 
termine the value of an element in natural 
science by studying what it is actually good 
for, what it will do in combination with other 
elements, not by theorizing on what it ought 
to do. The subject-matter of the secondary 
school should be investigated in the same way. 
The question should be, not “ What ought this 
study to do for the pupil?” but “ What, under 
the conditions actually prevailing in his life, 
does this subject do to put him into the best 
possible mental condition and into the best 
possible attitude towards educational work?” 
Perhaps there has been too much emphasis 
placed on the abstract study of methods of 
teaching in the normal schools. Many think 
there has. Personally, I would not say so. 
But if such is the case, it cannot be said of 
the professional courses designed for sec- 
ondary teachers. There is some truth in the 
theory that a man can teach the subject which 
he knows. But until he has a good bit of 
experience, he is likely to give more thought 
to the subject than he does to those whom he 
is trying to train by means of the subject. A 
good secondary course of training, designed 
to really prepare men to do efficient work in 
the class-room, should emphasize the necessity 
of presenting subjects in a manner adapted to 
the needs of the pupils and calculated to in- 
crease their power to do work. Time forbids 
that this subject be discussed further: we can 
only refer to it and pass on. But much might 
be said and many illustrations given of vicious 
methods employed by teachers who have a 
strong grasp of the matter they are present- 
ing. Of course stereotyped forms and devices 
are equally reprehensible. But some earnest 
study of methods of presenting work to 
pupils is desirable before experimenting inde- 
pendently. None of us like to furnish the 
victims for use in a psycho-pedagogical labora- 
tory. And some class-rooms seem to be just 
about that no small part of the time. 
_ The one thing most desirable of all, perhaps, 
is actual experience in doing secondary teach- 
ing under the eye of a competent critic. The 
life of the normal school is the practice 
school. Without putting into practice, under 
the most careful supervision, the theories 
which they have studied and discussed, the 
graduates of the normal school would lack the 
most important part of their training. So the 
student of secondary pedagogy should have 
Practice in the actual teaching and manage- 
ment of secondary pupils. It may be a little 
difficult so see how such a practice school 
could be supplied. It might be done in some 
such way as students in the normal depart- 
ments of city high schools get their training. 
Kindergarten training schools send their stu- 
dents into the public kindergartens to obtain 
their practical work. There would seem to be 
no good reason why the universities main- 
taining pedagogical courses could not send 
their students to the public high schools as 
assistant teachers, where they might teach 
under the observation of competent critics and 
might learn some things to do and some things 
not to attempt, when they are thrown on their 
own resources. Not less than a year’s experi- 
ence, conducting a class at least five periods 





per week under such conditions, should entitle 
the student to recognition as a pedagogical 
graduate, prepared to enter the secondary 
school as a trained teacher. 

Of course, the first question on the prac- 
tical side of such a course of training for 
secondary teachers is the financial one, Is the 
expense warranted by the market for teachers’ 
services? We would be gratified if the answer 
could be given with greater assurance. Yet 
it is the history of salaries that they have 
increased as the efficiency has increased. Does 
any one suppose that Pennsylvania would now 
have a minimum salary law on her beoks if 
she had untrained elementary teachers? There 
is certainly a demand for better teaching in 
the secondary school, better preparation before 
entering the work at all. If this is to be 
secured, it must be paid for in cash. 

The remainder of the morning’s session 
was given to general discussion, it being 
the aim of the Chair not to have too many 
papers so that time could be had for such 
discussion. 

Mr. Klose: I should like to suggest that 
it might be worth while to hear the longer 
paper that Supt. Pease prepared before he 
cut it to suit the time at command on our 
program. 

MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND DRAWING. 


Dr. Buehrle: Can we not have the con- 
sensus of this body with regard to sug- 
gestions made for drawing instead of 
algebra, and literature instead of civics. 
Can we not get a vote showing the sense 
of the meeting, whether they agree to that 
or not. I think it would be worth some- 
thing. The papers read represent the 
opinion of these individual men, and it is 
contrary to the code, that is to say, it takes 
a different line from that provided in the 
code, and I think it would be interesting to 
know whether the body of men assembled 
here, representative of this Department, 
are in sympathy with the suggestion. I am 
free to say that I am. I don’t think we 
ought to require anything in preference to 
drawing and literature, or drawing and 
vocal music. I think that would be a great 
improvement, and I have not been able to 
understand why Pennsylvania is so slow in 
recognizing the value of drawing as an edu- 
cational subject—a subject that really edu- 
cates the child, and yet it is practically 
ignored, even in the Normal School. They 
teach it to some extent, but very little im- 
portance is attached to it. Their graduates 
are not always prepared to teach drawing, 
even though they “passed” in it. It seems 
to me it would be well for the Legislature 
to know whether this body of superinten- 
dents believes that the code should include 
drawing at the expense of literature or 
algebra. We all know that the large body 
of elementary teachers are women. Neither 
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algebra nor civics appeals to many of them, 
and, so far as civics is concerned, they are 
generally indifferent to the matter because 
they feel, at least in Pennsylvania, that 
they have no voice in political affairs. I 
would like to make a motion, if you will 
entertain it, that we take a vote on the 
substitution of drawing for algebra. 

The motion was seconded, and re-stated 
to the convention by the Chairman. 

Supt. Coughlin: I believe that drawing 
should be a part of the preparation of every 
elementary teacher, of every teacher in the 
public schools, and that vocal music should 
stand for an important part of such teach- 
er’s preparation, but whether either of them 
should be substituted for algebra is alto- 
gether a different’proposition. Algebra has 
a definite purpose, and it is always an im- 
portant matter to learn how to think. If 
algebra is worth anything to you, it is 
to establish proper relations of thought. 
Teachers everywhere, and every teacher, 
should really have training in the habit of 
accurate thinking, in direct thinking, to 
acquire correct habits of thought, for which 
we go largely to mathematical studies. I 
see no reason why we should cut them out. 
I have no objections to vocal music, and 
it is in the code for professional prepara- 
tion. 

Supt. Pierce: If it is not out of order, I 
would like to ask Supt. Coughlin a question. 
Would it meet the requirement you have 
in mind with regard to algebra, and per- 
haps also to civil government, if a teacher 
were to take the examination on these 
subjects, to furnish a certificate from a 
duly qualified teacher that this applicant has 
taken a certain amount in hours, and in 
pages perhaps, of this work, and done satis- 
factory work in some school on those sub- 
jects—showing that the applicant has the 
culture or the training that comes from 
these subjects—without subjecting her to 
this examination? 

Supt. Coughlin: I will not answer that 
as a member of the Code Commission. 
Personally I would accept evidence of train- 
ing from any authorized institution under 
this Commonwealth that comes under 
proper supervision. I think it is ridicu- 
lous that people should be examined over 
and over again on any subject matter in 
which we have absolute evidence of 
thorough and careful training. But the real 
fact is that, in order to supply demand, you 
recognize degrees of proficiency; and it is 
with reference to that higher degree of 
attainment that I would view the examina- 
tions as being valuable. I would be satis- 
fied personally with evidence of training in 
any one of those subjects from a school 
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properly authorized to teach those things, 
Every high school should have a standing 
and should be accepted everywhere, not 
only as a matter of certificates but for ad- 
mission to any other higher institution. 

Supt. Adams: It always seems to me that 
a teacher can acquire the habit of thinking 
and feeling, necessary to teach school, 
better from literature than from algebra. 
I have found that the teacher will always 
give up her drawing and literature to study 
algebra in order to pass the examination, 
though she may never need to think of 
algebra while she teaches school. She does 
need literature and drawing—but she must 
study algebra to pass the examination. It 
always seems to me—while I like algebra 
and think it good for discipline—that it is 
probably a higher discipline than we need 
for teaching public schools. A teacher 
needs to know how to teach, and she needs 
to have the sympathy for humanity that 
she may get from the study of literature 
rather than the intricate puzzles from alge- 
bra that she might solve some time in the 
distant future. She will never learn in 
studying algebra, how to look after a bad 
boy. She may do so in studying literature. 
She will never learn from algebra how to 
manage her school. She may do so study- 
ing school management and things per- 
taining to the school work. I speak par- 
ticularly of the elementary schools. 

Supt. Wilt: The subject of literature, 
which all of us consider the flower of the 
English language; music, which refines and 
gladdens the soul; and drawing, which is 
about the only branch we have to cultivate 
both eye and hand—we ought to ask that 
those three branches receive equal con- 
sideration with algebra and civics. They 
should receive the same consideration as 
any other branches in the whole curricu- 
lum. I move to amend the motion before 
us, that these three subjects should receive 
the same consideration as any other sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. 

Mr. Wilt’s motion was seconded. 

Supt. Coughlin: I don’t want to monopo- 
lize in any sense the work of this conven- 
tion, but the order in which this thing 
should proceed should be in the course of 
study of the Commonwealth that the teach- 
ers will prepare themselves. I don’t think 
there is any great use of adding to the re- 
quirements for teachers subjects that are 
not taught. What we need is to place them 
in the required studies of the Common- 
wealth. The Code provides for the pro- 
visional teachers examination in spelling, 
reading, writing, physiology, hygiene, geog- 
raphy, English Grammar, arithmetic, ele- 
mentary algebra, history of the United 
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State and of Pennsylvania, civil govern- 
ment, school management and methods of 
teaching. When you put these things in 
the course of study, then as a consequence, 
every teacher must be prepared on those 
subjects. I would feel like saying this 
with reference to algebra and literature. I 
have examined many people, and in certain 
kinds of study a very superficial knowledge 
takes the appearance of knowledge. When 
it comes to really learning how to think, 
it is not in the literature. Knowledge of 
thinking must precede literature. You must 
learn to think in mathematics. When you 
come to teach thought-precision, you do not 
get it from the study of literature. You 
must bring to literature those powers. Of 
course, I believe in literature. It is a great 
equipment for every one. I believe in his- 
tory. No person should teach in America 
that does not know civics. They ought to 
have algebra. There is no question about 
it in the matter of thinking. Drawing and 
vocal music should be in the equipment of 
every teacher, especially in the elementary 
schools. 

Supt. Pierce: I want to differ from what 
has just been said. I believe in literature 
because it is not directed especially to think- 
ing in that sense, but it is directed especi- 
ally to feeling. We want something in our 
schools that appeals to the emotions in a 
sane way, and good literature does this. 
Literature is directed to the emotions and 
not to thinking. We ought to have it to 
balance things up. 

Supt. Coughlin: Doesn’t the entire course 
involve literature? We are not wanting in 
literature in the schools or in the touch of 
feeling. Every text-book covers literature. 

Supt. Buehrle: I merely want to call at- 
tention to the fact that the great thinkers 
of antiquity had no algebra. I don’t be- 
lieve Plato or Socrates ever saw an algebra. 
They had geometry, but algebra is not 
spoken of. I would agree to substitute 
geometry for algebra. 

Supt. Coughlin: Personally, I have no 
objection to having geometry substituted 
for algebra—one or the other should be 
required. 

Supt. Buehrle: The idea that mathe- 
matics teaches reasoning, and that reason- 
ing promotes thinking, you will find in 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, ten 
pages discounting the value of mathematics 
as a mental discipline. And that geometry 
is a better discipline than algebra, you will 
all agree. Therefore, we would lose very 
little by dropping elementary algebra, and 
we are not fighting what shall be a real 
requirement in order. to teach in an ele- 
mentary school. I think we ought to look 
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to vocal music and to drawing rather tham 
to algebra and civics for the class of teach- 
ers that are examined for provisional cer- 
tificates. I have no objection to algebra 
for normal students or teachers of the sec- 
ondary school, but any teacher who teaches. 
for $40 a month in the elementary schools 
must reach the. limit that is high enough 
for a secondary teacher. 

Supt. Wilt: I do not think this will 
crowd the curriculum too much, because 
you are all aware that algebra and civil 
government are for the most advanced 
grades. They are taught from the eighth- 
to eleventh-year grade, so that they cannot: 
crowd the curriculum too much. Again, I 
suppose I speak the sentiment of all whem 
I say that if you have a teacher who gives- 
a great deal of attention to literature in the- 
elementary school, that school is your best. 
It is the pleasantest school that you have— 
where the minds of teacher and pupils are 
filled with good thoughts, good sentiments. 
It is life to the school-room. I think it is. 
life to the English language. At times I 
find it so. And music, which with us is. 
generally taught from the first-year grade, 
how lost we should be without it! I have 
sometimes said that if music were taken out 
of our schools, and the little white aprons- 
and flowers, that I don’t wish to be about 
them any more. Music is one of the finest 
things we have in our public schools. It 
is not only very good for them, but it is- 
an excellent help to the family and to the 
church, to the community in general. TI 
think it should receive much more atten- 
tion than it now does. Of drawing the- 
same thing can be said. If you omit these 
branches and have our young pupils in the 
city and borough schools attend two hun- 
dred days, keeping them down to the solid’ 
work of arithmetic, geometry and history 
which as a rule they do not fully compre- 
hend—and exclude from their work music, 
drawing and literature, you make the school’ 
unattractive, undesirable. There is hearty 
good cheer in these branches both for 
teachers and pupils. Teachers grow more 
active and more interested. It is not only 
a recreation, but a pleasing recreation, that 
is had from these things, and I hope that 
these branches will be added to the cur- 
riculum. 

The amendment to the motion that litera- 
ture, music and drawing be added to the 
list of branches required was then carried 
by a standing vote. 

Supt. Martin: My personal feeling in 
this matter is that I prefer a scholar, ever 
in the primary grade, to some one who has 
merely passed the minimum limitatiom for 
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a teacher’s certificate. If we wish to elimi- 
nate algebra from the teacher’s certificate, 
we might just as well omit those require- 
ments of arithmetic which the primary or 
secondary teacher is not called on to teach, 
or just as well eliminate the requirements 
of English Grammar which the primary 
teacher does not need. It is desirable to 
have just as wise and liberal preparation 
on the part of the teacher and to demand 
just as much as the supply of teachers will 
permit. I do not think that either algebra 
or civics ought to be dropped from the re- 
quirements of the elementary teacher’s cer- 
tificate. 

Supt. McGuire: These things are already 
in the elementary course. Drawing, music 
and literature are in most schools. The 
only question is to have them taught effi- 
ciently. They cannot be taught without 
sufficient preparation on the part of the 
teacher, and that is why I am in favor of 
the motion as amended. 

Supt. Lose: It seems to me that if we 
had the County Superintendents here, we 
would find their vote unanimously against 
the removal of algebra and civics from the 
provisional certificate, for the reason that 
the teacher with the provisional certificate 
teaches largely in the country schools and 
she frequently finds a class of older pupils 
who have finished their arithmetic and 


should go on; and, if she is not able to 
teach algebra, of course the class is cut off 


from that subject. If she is able to teach 
it, she can go on with them. I think the 
same is true of civics. I should say also 
that no teacher can teach United States 
history very well without having English 
history as a background. You might add 
English history to the certificate; you might 
go on indefinitely. It seems to me that the 
matter as it stands is better than as we are 
proposing to improve it. 

Supt. Jones: We cannot get everything 
upon our provisional certificates. I think 
the teachers have just as much as they can 
do to make a mark in the studies already 
there. We do need drawing in every 
school-room in the State. We begin the 
first day the child comes to school. It is 
a matter of his preparation. He must know 
how to express through his hands certain 
ideas in his mind. Therefore, the teacher 
should have some knowledge of. the ele- 
ments of drawing, and in order to teach it, 
she should be certified to teach it. The 
successful teacher also is the one who has 
some knowledge of vocal music, who can 
teach, who can sing. If the school gets a 
little bit wrong, a cheerful song will help 
wonderfully, and the necessity for the 
teaching of vocal music should be plain to 
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us all. Also, if we add vocal music, draw- 
ing and literature to the subjects already 
on the provisional certificate, we are add- 
ing a burden that we should not add. It 
is asking too much to have the provisional 
certificate burdened with these three new 
branches, but we can well allow the algebra 
and the civil government to drop out for the 
sake of these two very important branches, 
In our schools at West Chester we will 
not appoint a teacher unless she can 
teach singing and drawing. We know she 
cannot succeed unless she can do this. But 
we do appoint teachers without much re- 
gard to algebra. We know that if a teacher 
has some knoweldge of civil government, 
she can teach it in connection with history, 
I think we should be very careful in adopt- 
ing this resolution adding three additional 
branches to the provisional certificate. 

President Hadley: The Chair would like 
to ask Supt. Coughlin in reference to 
Article XIII, Section 1301. It reads: “ But 
no teacher shall teach in any public school 
in this Commonwealth any branch which 
he has not been properly certified to teach.” 

Supt. Coughlin: That is in the present 
law, Mr. Chairman, and it is only the pres- 
ent law incorporated in the new. The dis- 
cussion as presented by my friend from 
West Chester in this matter ought to be 
taken into consideration. There are cer- 
tain conditions of culture based on this 
problem of education. It is not what you 
teach, but what sort of general preparation 
have we taken as a basis on which all 
subjects can be built. We are not asking 
too much from a beginner who enters upon 
a task to have a certain basis of prepara- 
tion relating to the work of teaching. Is it 
too much to ask that the subjects added 
shall be a part of the beginner’s preparation? 
Should we not have this fundamental train- 
ing to the degree suggested? I would say 
we should. 

Member: I would like to ask a question. 
What will be the effect of this motion if 
passed as amended? Will it eliminate 
algebra and civics from the curriculum? 

Chairman: It will have no effect, except 
to get the opinion of the members of this 
Department. 

Supt. Green: It seems to me there is one 
important consideration before we consider 
adding music and drawing. We should 
make some provision for examination. 
Who is going to examine them? Who 
could do it? How many superintendents 
could do it? 

Chairman: The motion as amended is, 
“Should the subjects of literature, vocal 
music and drawing be added to the present 
list of subjects?” All in favor, stand. 

The motion was carried. 
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EXAMINATION IN ONE OR MORE BRANCHES. 


Supt. Wilson: I move that the sense of 
this body be that when an applicant for a 
teacher’s certificate has passed satisfac- 
torily an examination in any subject, that 
examination becomes a matter of record 
and that the teacher be not required to pass 
another examination on that subject. 

Supt. Rupert: I second that motion. 

Mr. Bellows: A word regarding that mo- 
tion. Quite a number of my teachers hold 
professional certificates and I endeavored 
at our City Institute to get an expression 
from them with regard to the School Code 
as a whole, which we could carry to our 
representative before he comes down here. 
They felt some uncertainty about this re- 
examination business and they refused to 
make any statement whatever regarding 
the Code as a whole. I had last week a 
conversation with a member of the Com- 
mission who drafted the Code regarding 
this point and asked him whether or not 
that matter had been taken care of, to 
protect the interests of present holders of 
professional certificates. Referring to Sec- 
tion 1306 of Article XIII, let me read this 
section and part of another. 

“At the expiration of any professional 
certificate it may be renewed by the super- 
intendent who issued it, or by his successor, 
provided its holder shows by examination 
a satisfactory degree of thoroughness in 
any two of the additional branches required 
for professional certificates, which are not 
already upon his certificate, and shall 
satisfy the superintendent by a written or 
oral test that he has carefully and intelli- 
gently read two additional books on peda- 
gogy approved by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. No professional cer- 
tificate shall be renewed more than three 
times.” 

The last section reads: “Holders of 
valid professional certificates at the time of 
the approval of this Act, who have held 
such certificates for not less than one year, 
may have the same renewed without exami- 
nation, for the branches which they con- 
tain, in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as before this Act went 
into effect.” 

The member of the Commission stated 
to me that this last section was meant to 
take care of the present holders of pro- 
fessional certificates, and that they would 
not be subjected to re-preparation. Our 
teachers, after reading this seeming con- 
tradiction in the Code were not satisfied, 
and I would be glad to have an expression 
from this body relative to the matter. In 
the mind of the member of the Commis- 
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sion this section seemed to answer the 
question, but it seems to me it is a good 
point for us to consider. 

Supt. Wightman: It seems in accord with 
common sense and present day thought, 
that when a teacher attains a satisfactory 
rank in a subject, he or she should not be 
subjected to continued examinations, pro- 
vided—and this is the point—that there is 
some state standard, or some one set stan- 
dard. But the difficulty is that, in some 
localities, their standard is below yours or 
mine. I should be heartily in favor of 
this motion if it included a provision for a 
State or some one central standard as to 
what you mean by satisfactory rank; other- - 
wise I am opposed to the motion. 

Supt. Wilt: Will you state the motion 
again? 

Chairman: If the applicant for teacher’s 
certificate passes a satisfactory examination 
in any required subject and the results of 
the examination become a matter of 
record, that teacher should not be required 
to take another examination on the same 
subject. 

Supt. McGinnes: I have a standard of 
my own. When a teacher comes on to a 
professional examination and she passes re- 
markably well and gets Ar on a subject, I 
say to that teacher, you don’t have to be 
examined another year on that subject, but 
if she falls below Ar or an average of 90, 
then she must be examined until she brings 
her average up to the required mark. 
Those are the only subjects on which she 
should be examined. I renew it also pro- 
vided she is a good teacher. 

Supt. Andrews: Would you do that with 
a teacher coming from another locality? 

Supt. McGinnes: I would not care where 
she came from. 

Supt. Andrews: Would you take the 
standard of the other Superintendent? 

Supt. McGinnis: I take my own standard. 

Supt. Adams: At one time, I favored a 
plan like this, but on further consideration, 
I made up my mind that a provisional cer- 
tificate is a preparation for something 
better, and I tried to look after the future 
interests of these teachers. I discovered 
that when I passed the teacher in one sub- 
ject this year, and another next year, and 
so on, when she came to take the perma- 
nent examination she failed because she 
hadn’t looked at those subjects for per- 
haps five or six years. Then I arranged 
matters differently, and had her study for 
three years. She would be able to pass the 
examination and get the professional and 
then the permanent certificate; and it has 
always worked out. We should have one 
set standard rather than have 125 or 130 
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standards in the state. It often happens 
that a certificate is given to a teacher in 
order that she may have a trial of one year, 
to help her along. That is right enough, 
but she should prepare herself for some- 
thing better. 

Supt. Armstrong: So far as academical 
branches are concerned this is all right, but 
these branches are not for the provisional 
teachers. 

Supt. Coughlin: We must recognize the 
importance of this matter; and this reso- 
lution should not prevail unless there is 
some provision made for the standardizing 
of the qualifications of teachers by some 
central and important persons. 

The motion was lost. 

Supt. Adams: I want to say a word about 
a suggestion made in one of the papers in 
regard to College Entrance Requirements. 
Last year at the State College we had a 
conference, and recently another upon this 
subject. Yesterday it was coming up at 
intervals all day. It seems to me that the 
trouble is with the secondary school man. 
We do not give anything to take the place 
of this college entrance requirement. As 
long as we talk about it and do nothing, 
of course, we will go home and stick to 
the same old curriculum. Why can’t some- 
body make out something better suited to 
the purpose? We all know that when our 


pupils get through, they are not fitted for 


the work of life. Take our commercial 
departments. We turn out a boy or girl 
who takes the college entrance requirements 
in English, and he can’t punctuate or spell. 
We are complaining and not doing any- 
thing. If we should map out something 
the colleges would have to come to us. As 
it is, we are talking and they are doing the 
work, and we will never get any closer 
under such conditions. 

Supt. Missimer: I have been very much 
interested in the papers that have been 
read, and the necessary elements that enter 
into the preparation of the teacher. There 
have been three grades of certificates 
recognized in the Code—the provisional 
and the professional certificate under the 
jurisdiction of the superintendents, and the 
permanent certificate issued by the state. 
Then there should be a distinction in the 
examination. It is folly to ask that for 
the permanent or state certificates, there be 
an examination in the whole round of ele- 
mentary studies. The examination in the 
elemental subjects should be confined to the 
provisional certificate. That is the general 
and common basis, and the evidence of the 
culture and the training and the scholar- 
ship, the minimum amount that we ought 
to require in any one who comes into the 
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work of teaching. As we go on to the pro. 
fessional, the examinations should be based 
then upon a larger list of subjects repre- 
senting the cultural training of the teacher, 
And when you come to examine for the 
permanent certificate, it ought to be based 
on a list of subjects representing a wide 
range of teaching power, a wider range of 
culture. 

There is our foundation. There are four 
or five distinct elements which enter into 
the making of a good teacher, and they 
are first, her scholarship; second, her pro- 
fessional training; third, her cultural train- 
ing; and fourth, I will put it, her manners, 
her breeding, her refinement, her tact or 
gumption. I want to emphasize that by a 
little illustration. The other day, meeting 
one of the fathers in a barber shop, I said, 
“Well, Frank, where is Edward? How is 
he getting along?” “First rate,” he re- 
plied. “How does he like the teacher?” 
“Mr. Messimer, she is a lady. She is a 
lady of refinement, breeding and culture. 
That boy will do anything in the world for 
that teacher.” Yes, your academical train- 
ing, your professional training, your cul- 
tural training, your manners, your gump- 
tion, your “horse sense” enter into the 
making of a teacher. Although, I want to 
say, it isn’t your academical training that 
makes you successful; nor your profes- 
sional training—and the Lord knows that 
no one can expect to be a good teacher 
without some training for the business—but 
a great deal of it is in your manner. 

There are high school teachers in the 
high schools that can no more go down into 
the grades and adjust themselves to the 
seventh and eighth or ninth grades than 
they can fly, because they have been 
trained in the methods suitable to high 
schools and know nothing about the things 
below. Your professional training does 
not make you a teacher. It rather rests 
upon the capacity of the teacher to grow 
beyond her academical and professional 
training, to extend its field, to make it 
broader and to touch life at more points 
and all points. That is the thing that 
makes the good teacher—the ability to en- 
large and to build upon her academical and 
professional training, to give her greater 
teaching power and greater knoweldge of 
life and nature, and not to leave her a mere 
lop-sided fragment, knowing only routine, 
only one way of doing things. 

I believe it is our first duty to get that 
Code through. It is going to clear the 
atmosphere. It will ‘make the pathway of 
education and training for the children of 
the Commonwealth clearer and brighter. 
It may be modified, but let us get that Code 
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through first, and after that, we can secure 
these modifications that are so necessary 
to make the real teacher and to produce 
real teaching power. 

Supt. Laramy: It seemed interesting to 
me that almost all agreed that civics could 
well be taken out of the list of preparation. 
That seems a reflection upon our work as 
trainers for citizenship. The difficulty 
upon the subject of civics is entirely in the 
stuff that we have put into it, and the 
dry bones of Government. It has become 
dead. In reality, civics ought to be a very 
live subject, intimately connected with mak- 
ing the children socially fitted for life. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 


Supt. Lose: I should like to make a 
motion that it is the sense of this body that 
the State Normal Examining Boards ought 
to be abolished and their work ought to be 
done by an Inspector added to the school 
course. The motion was seconded. 

Supt. Wilt: Since the Commission of 
the New Code has that matter under con- 
sideration, and we expect it to become a 
state law, I think this motion will perhaps 
be unnecessary. It is provided for and will 
be provided for. 

Supt. Harman: I am in sympathy with 
part of this motion. The part that places 
the graduation of the seniors of our normal 
schools in the hands of an inspector. But 
I am not entirely in favor of abolishing the 
examining or inspecting board. I think the 
state should send the superintendents each 
year to the different normal schools to 
spend two or three days there in inspec- 
tion—and a certain amount of examination, 
if you please. I believe we ought to go 
there to be helpful to the normal schools 
and the course of the work. I have never 
gone to one of these examinations, without 
feeling that I would like to be there during 
the regular working session of the normal 
schools for two or three days, so that we 
might see the character of the work done 
in the class rooms, that we could inspect 
properly the equipment of the normal 
schools. After such an inspection we might 
meet with our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, or one of his deputies, and the 
Principal of the school, and in most kindly 
spirit go over the work of the school, 
criticising it either favorably or unfavor- 
ably. We could thus be of great help to 
the normal schools themselves, and a great 
deal more help to the teaching force of the 
State if some such plan of inspection were 
pursued. So far as the first part of this 
motion is concerned, I would be glad to see 
this. Some say that the responsibility for 
graduation should rest with the faculties 





of the individual normal schools. I would 
prefer to see an inspection made of the 
normal schools, not at the end of the 
year but during the year, at some good 
working period when each school could be 
seen as it is. 

Chairman: The motion is that the State 
Normal Examining Boards ought to be 
abolished and their work done by an inspec- 
tor added to the school course. 

The motion was carried. 

Supt. Jones: Would it be in order to 
reconsider the motion just passed? 

Supt. McGinnes: It seems to me, we are 
voting very rashly on undigested subjects. 
I think it is a mistake. 

Supt. Jones: I want to voice the same 
sentiments. We are voting on a matter 
we can hardly control and in which we 
have no voice. It seems to me much better 
if we could appoint a committee from our 
number to meet with committees from 
other sections or departments of this As- 
sociation to consider these matters. I hope 
this motion will not go upon our minutes 
as a thing for which we all stand. The 
new constitution provides that this com- 
mittee shall be formed in order that these 
questions which have been voted on with- 
out due deliberation, could be referred to 
the Educational Council, which will give 
half-days at a time to such subjects. 

Chairman: The suggestion is good. 

Supt. McGuire: I would say that these 
subjects have not been voted on without 
deliberation. We have been thinking of 
them for years and all we want to do is to 
register the opinion of this body. 


STANDARD OF ENGLISH STUDY. 


Supt. Rogers: I think a suggestion made 
by one of the former speakers ought to 
receive more attention. We have heard a 
great deal about the tendency of our Eng- 
lish downward. We may not all be in 
sympathy with the destructive criticism of 
the present standard of English study, 
which we were very glad to get and which 
has done a great deal for our high school 
work in English; but still there is dissatis- 
faction with the course in English. Could 
we not take some constructive action that 
would tend to voice the sentiment of the 
high school on the English question, and 
if it is not out of order, I would like to 
move that a teacher from this state be 
delegated to present this matter to the 
National Association of teachers at their 
next meeting, with a view to having a Com- 
mittee appointed to provide a course in 
English for the high school by the high 
school people. This is not a state question 
it is a question of the United States and I 
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would offer it as a motion if it is not out 
or order. 

Chairman: I do not think that I can en- 
tertain that motion, as this body has no 
co-operation with the National Educational 
—— and we have no right to ask 
this. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Supt. Andrews: I would like to make a 
motion, with your permission, that Article 
IX of the Code be eliminated so far as our 
opinion is concerned. 

Chairman: I will not entertain that mo- 
tion. It should be brought before the 
committee on resolutions and discussed at 
that time. 

Supt. Andrews: I would like to appeal 
from that decision. I believe that we, as 
superintendents, have a right to express our 
opinion on these subjects. Our Legislators 
will meet in a short time, and they want to 
know our opinion, and I want to say that 
I am opposed to this Board of Education. 
I would like this body to place itself on 
record as being in favor of the educational 
interests of Pennsylvania. We have a 
State Superintendent who is paid a salary 
that is too small. He has not the assistants 
he ought to have, and we should go before 
our Legislators and ask them to give us 
what we need. 

Chairman: You are out of order. I am 
quite sure that that matter will be properly 
taken care of by the committee on reso- 
lutions and ample time will be given to the 
members to express their views on this 
subject. It is out of order at this particular 
time. I think it unnecessary to take it up 
at two different times. 

Supt. Morrow: The trouble about that is 
that the resolutions come up about the last 
thing, and my experience with this Asso- 
ciation has been that two-thirds of the 
members are gone at that time. This is 
really the only sensible time, according to 
my judgment, to bring the matter up. 

Chairman: I have given my decision. 
You can appeal from it. This is the ordi- 
nary way of business since I can remember. 

Supt. Cole: It strikes me that some of 
these other things might have been referred 
to the committee on resolutions. 

Supt. Buehrle: Are we limited in our 
discussion to-day to what the programme 
provides for? My idea was to come here 
to discuss the Code. These subjects have 
had very little bearing on the Code. They 
have had some. If this meeting is to be 
choked off from the discussion of the Code, 
except at the time the resolutions are 
brought up, after two-thirds of the men 
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have gone, we have a very poor oppor- 
tunity. 

Supt. Cole: I thought perhaps we had 
all been inconsistent in taking up these 
other matters when they might just as well 
have come before the committee on reso- 
lutions. 

Supt. Buehrle: In order to get the sense 
of the meeting, I make the motion that an 
hour this afternoon be given to the discus- 
sion of the Code. 

Chairman: It was the request of the 
executive committee and also from the 
General Association that the meeting of 
the departments should not interfere with 
the General Association. Therefore, the 
meetings are placed as you see them on 
the programme and our next meeting will 
be to-morrow atfernoon at two o’clock. 

Supt. McGuire: I have no doubt the 
chairman of this meeting will be glad to 
entertain a motion that the rest of this 
period be devoted to the discussion of the 
Code, if it is the sense of this meeting. 

Supt. Buehrle: I make a motion to that 
effect—that the rest of this period, thirty- 
five minutes, be devoted to the discussion 
of the Code. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Supt. Andrews: I take pleasure in mak- 
ing my remarks now. I believe that the 
superintendents of Pennsylvania are of the 
opinion that our State Department, as at 
present organized, with Supt. Schaeffer at 
its head, has been doing everything possible 
for the welfare of the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. I have thought that if the Legi- 
slature would give him two or three more 
assistants at a fair salary, and one or two 
more clerks, we could get along very well 
without the Board spoken of in Article IX. 
We may go a little too far. We have 
talked about teaching civil government, and 
we live in a country where the people make 
their own laws, choose their own rulers, 
and we may go just a step too far when 
this State Board comes into power, and 
and they say, “You must put up a school 
building just so, arrange it so and so, use 
such materials, etc.” The people will not 
stand for it. Those who pay the taxes and 
have the children to educate want some 
voice in matters pertaining to their schools. 
There has never been any objection to the 
State Department. I would like to have 
this body put ‘themselves on record in 
favor of adding a little more money, say 
$25,000, to the State Department, so as to 
give Dr. Scheaffer or whoever may be State 
Superintendent, more first-class assistants 
to inspect the schools, etc., and to say 
further that we do not need this State 
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Board. Article IX is very indefinite. It 
may cost $50,000, $100,000 or $200,000 and 
it may cost a great deal of litigation 
throughout the State in case that board is 
appointed. I move that the State Board be 
eliminated from the Code, and that the 
present body recommend that, instead of 
paying the head officer of this State the 
small sum of $4,000 a year, his salary 
should be fixed at $8,000 or $10,000 a year; 
that he have more assistants, who should 
be paid $3,000 per year instead of $1,800 
‘The State can well afford it. It will be 
money well spent. It is a disgrace to 
Pennsylvania that we do not pay better 
salaries in our educational work. 

The motion was seconded. 

Chairman: Is it the sense of this De- 
partment that Article IX of the proposed 
School Code be stricken out? 

Supt. Morrow: I have read this article 
very carefully and there is not anything 
in it that has not been very well attended 
to by the State Department. If this is to 
be put in the hands of a Commission or 
Educational Board, I should say perhaps 
the first thing it will do, will be to divide 
the responsibility between the members of 
that board and the State Department—and 
divided responsibility is always a bad thing. 
It is provided in this Article that the board 
shall have stated meetings. Business will 
necessarily have to be delayed until the 
meetings of that board. They are not 
going to call meetings on all occasions, for 
anything that might come up, and conse- 
quently the business will have to be delayed 
until the regular meeting of the board. For 
that reason I think it is purely ornamental. 
As we have it now business is attended to 
at once when you write to the Department. 
I have never failed to get an answer within 
two days after writing the Department. 
Under this new order of things the State 
Department will not be able to answer some 
of these questions. They will have to go 
before the board and there will be delay 
in waiting for said board to pass upon 
them. The Board seems to me a purely 
ornamental thing in the Code, and I hope 
that this Association will prevail in elimi- 
nating it. 

Supt. Foos: I would like to amend that 
motion, to read: “The Department of 
Superintendents favor an extension of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
granting the State Superintendent added 
powers and the privilege to appoint addi- 
tional deputies, inspectors, and clerks to 
enable the department adequately to super- 
vise every department of public education.” 

Supt. Andrews: I will make that part of 
my motion. 





Supt. Morrow: I accept that as part of 
the original motion. 

Supt. Foos: I have not only made a study 
of this State Board, but I have gathered 
the opinions of the State principals, etc., of 
the state, and I wish to say that I was sur- 
prised to find almost a unanimous opinion 
against the State Board of Education. I 
sent out about 180 letters. Of these, some 
25 did not answer; 118 were against it; 
about 24 for it, and a dozen non-committal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
when any piece of proposed legislation 
meets with almost the unanimous disap- 
proval of the men in harness, it would be 
better policy for a Legislature not to thrust 
such legislation upon them. Personally, I 
do not care whether we have a State Board 
or not. But it seems to me that from us 
should come, or from the school people 
should come, the thought whether we should 
have a State Board or not. I was curious 
to know what reasons might be suggested 
by the various men over the State and I 
find that most of them denounce the pro- 
posed legislation in severe terms, desig- 
nating it as “worse than useless,” “ dan- 
gerous to the best interests of our schools,” 
and “not only a piece of foolishness but of 
wickedness.” The arguments in favor of 
the State Board, they assert, are largely 
theoretical, based upon conditions that do 
not and cannot exist in Pennsylvania, and 
upon the fact that other states have such a 
board. When one writes to educators of 
other States the replies seemingly favor 
such a Board, but when one interviews 
educators: who have worked and are work- 
ing under such a Board, the commenda- 
tions are not so rosy. In behalf of those 
opposing such a State Board, I wish under 
various heads to present a few reasons set 
forth in the several communications spoken 
of. They contend that the State Board has 
a tendency 

1. To divest the State Superintendent of 
initiative, responsibility and authority. The 
almost universal opinion is that it will hamper 
instead of help the Department of Public In- 
struction, as follows: “A careful reading of 
the Code makes the state superintendent little 
more than a class clerk.” “It will hamper the 
department.” “Tend to make a figurehead of 
the state superintendent.” “Likely to make 
the state superintendent a less conspicuous 
factor.” “Usurps the powers which naturally 
belong to the state superintendent.” “ Imposes 
upon the state superintendent undue embar- 
rassment.” “Renders nugatory the efforts of 
the state superintendent.” “Such a_ board 
would reflect on the standing and dignity of 
the state superintendent.” “The Code seems 
to propose to assign to the state board the 
duties that really belong to a $5,000 superin- 
tendent, and relegates the duties of a $1,500 
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a year clerk to the superintendent.” Sec- 
tions 1007 and 1013 make the state superin- 
tendent’s office almost clerical.” “The state 
superintendent should be the head and guid- 
ing power of the educational system. 

2. To divide authority and responsibility. 
The general contention is that “a state board 
distributes responsibility and does not fix it 
definitely.” “Too much administrative au- 
thority leads to the bad.” “Such a board will 
divide responsibility.” “ Another case of shift- 
ing of responsibility from one who is paid to 
one who is unpaid.” “One-man responsibility 
at the head of schools sounds better to me 
than educational commission responsibility.” 
“The present method of an educational com- 
mission of three: The State Superintendent, 
the Governor and the Attorney General suits 
me. There are not so many but that you can 
see them all, and we thus are able to fix 
responsibility for any type of action.” “The 
duties outlined in Section 906 belong to the 
state superintendent now, and should remain 
there.” “Let it be one—the State Superin- 
tendent—given more power—not deprived of 
any of his power, as the proposed Code sug- 
gests.” “Instead of having a responsible head 
of our educational system, we may have a 
dumping ground for political servants and 
enough people to make it impossible to place 
responsibility anywhere.” 

3. To interfere with the economy of admin- 
istration. Anticipating the passage of the 
former Code the last Legislature provided 
$30,000 for the expenses of the board for two 
years. Expenditure without commensurate re- 
turn, many think, would be the result. “An 
expensive adjunct.” “What a howl, if the 
State Superintendent should ask for $15,000 
per year additional for an extension for his 
department! Yet this board had no trouble to 
get it even before established. Isn’t this 
strange?” “Dollars for destruction, mills for 
construction.” “ Put $30,000 into deputies and 
expert statisticians under the State Superin- 
tendent and watch the result.” 

4. To cause discord and uncertainty. It 
would be very strange, indeed, to find a board 
broad-minded enough to see the needs of dif- 
ferent localities. “The result, it is feared, 
would be confusion and complication.” “Im- 
possible to form such a body and make it satis- 
factory to the various school interests of the 
state. Such is my experience gained in another 
state.” “I would anticipate eternal friction 
between it and the school department, that 
would handicap it and discourage both.” “I 
do not see any advantage to be gained by 
making the state superintendent dependent 
upon the whims of the state board.” “No 
pay, no responsibility. Result—chaos.” “ Leads 
to bickering.” 

5. To promote red-tape. “The simpler the 
machinery, the better” is the slogan of the 
educational rank and file. “From previous 
experience in other states, my view is there is 
a great tendency toward rigid forms and in- 
flexible rulings.” “The less red-tape the bet- 
ter.” “We have plenty of red-tape now, why 
more?” “I am opposed to a complex head. 
It would be slow to move.” “The more I 
study the State Board feature, the more it 
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seems to me to mean legislation to secure 
red-tape.” “Less red-tape and more personal 
attention is my motto.” “ Less red-tape—more 
life, vigor, direct inspection, and supervision 
from men with full power and adequate 
salaries.” “We would be overwhelmed with 
red-tape and countless reports.” “In ten 
years, we would be little more than trolley 
conductors ringing up the fare.” 

6. To establish autocratic rule. Another ob- 
jection is that a State Board, sooner or later, 
becomes a close corporation. “I can name an 
excellent superintendent in New York state 
who lost his position, because he failed to con- 
sult a member of the state board from his 
town—the real boss.” “The dangerous char- 
acteristic of such an organization is that it 
becomes a close corporation.” “ Avoid autoc- 
racy and bring the superintendents—state, 
county and city—as close to the school as 
possible.” “The idea is undemocratic.” “The 
great danger of a state board is that needed 
legislation may be easily suppressed in the 
board.” “The school organizations are in 
touch with the vital part of the work, and 
therefore ought to have the privilege of recom- 
mending.” “The plan delegates too much au- 
thority to a few individuals.” “Read the his- 
tory of Commissions—delay, extravagance, in- 
efficiency—aye, often more.” “Usually takes 
legislative work out of the hands of proper 
school men, and dominates it for its own 
advancement.” 

7. To establish a clerical bureau rule. 
“With Commissioners living in different parts 
of the state, busy with home duties, the board 
duties would become incidental and the work 
of the office would gradually devolve upon the 
clerical force.” “The disclosures of the past 
few years in the business world, even where 
boards of directors have been paid, have shown 
what the members know of the business of 
their concerns—paid men did the business.” 

8. To inaugurate an initiative school policy. 
The strong plea is that Pennsylvania has suff- 
cient ability to solve its own problems. “ The 
local feature of the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania is one of the most valuable aids 
toward good schools.” “This feature of the 
Code strikes me somewhat like the biblical 
situation when Isreal wanted a King, ‘ Let us 
be like other nations—whether good or bad.’ 
So the advocates of the state board cry, ‘ Let 
us be like other States—New York.’” “I 
think we have had sufficient infection from 
the states around us to do a few things in 
the way our own better judgment directs.” 
“Get the inside history of state boards in 
other states—as I found it in New York—and 
you will not be so ready to imitate.” “Let us 
originate, not imitate.” 

9. To precipitate an _ inefficient service. 
There is grave apprehension that inefficient 
service would follow the establishment of such 
a board. “It will be generally pernicious in 
its tendencies.” “An old saw reads: ‘What is 
anybody’s business is nobody’s business.’” 
“Free service is no service.” “No body of 
men working without compensation can afford 
to devote sufficient time to such a broad scope 
of work to make it of material value.’ 
“While my first opinion was’ for it, more 
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careful investigation convinces me that it 
would be a hindrance.” “ Men will not devote 
their best energies without compensation.” 
“One man can facilitate business matters 
better than six.” “After reading the duties 
and carefully considering the same, in refer- 
ence to a state board, I wish to reverse my- 
self and cannot see how it will result in good.” 
“My experience has been with committees that 
the larger the committee, the less likely one is 
to get efficient work—so too, with multiplying 
the number in control of state affairs.” “It 
would pave the way to factions, and so work 
against the best interests of the schools of the 
state.” “The question naturally arises, What 
qualifications are the other three members to 
have?” 

10. To encourage political control of schools. 
The almost universal verdict is that the first 
state board might be more or less non-political, 
but that future boards might not be. “Com- 
missions become political.” “Such a commis- 
sion, through political bias, may demoralize the 
whole system.” “It would be more or less a 
political concern.” “Why adopt a scheme 
whereby there is a likelihood of getting some 
members of the proposed state board who have 
greater political than educational interest.” 
“I fear the state board, not as suggested, but 
as it might be in a short time, considering the 
vagaries of politics.” “It is fostered by the 
desire to make the public schools a part of 
the great political schemes.” “In theory a 
state board might be right; in practice it will, 
I fear, make possible more political influence 
in school affairs.” “We must first untie our 
political knots.” “Sections from 902-911 place 
upon the state board such onorous duties that 
it is absurd to ask any intelligent person to 
serve thereon without compensation, unless the 
board is going to be used for its political pull.” 

11. To abolish local initiative. Experience 
teaches that to abolish local initiative and sub- 
stitute state domination is vicious. “Let the 
actual workers reign.” “Destroys local ini- 
tiative.” “The scheme is to take away local 
initiative and substitute state control.” “It 
would destroy what is really the strongest fea- 
ture in our system, local responsibility.” 
“There are many indications that some of our 
leading school men would like to take away 
the power of local authority.” “If the board 
is created, its powers will be gradually in- 
creased until the people will have little or 
nothing to say in regard to the management 
of the schools.” “The normal schools, school 
boards, county and city superintendents should 
do the work provided for in section 907.” 
“No state board, as I know from experience in 
other states, could ever enter into the close 
local relations needed for free schools.” 
‘School men and school organizations should 
have direct access to the legislature.” “ Phila- 
delphia wants a special dispensation for its 
schools and a state board for the rest of the 
state.” “TI incline toward the old Pennsyl- 
vania principle of local self-government in 
school affairs.” “Opposed to elaborate 
scheme of centralized state control, which will 
hamper local administration, or annul the 
benefits of local initiative.” : 

12. To shift responsibility. Many believe 





that it would result in shifting the blame on 
the “other fellow.” “Tend to shift respon- 
sibility from the school community to the state 
board. Each school district knows its need 
far better than strangers to local conditions.” 
“The less voice citizens of a district have in 
the management of its schools the worse for 
its schools.” “The greater the responsibility 
the greater the interest.” “It would be im- 
possible to locate the blame.” 

13. To cause delay. That it will retard 
business has been the experience in other 
states. “My experience is that these boards 
work more slowly and often tie up matters 
indefinitely.” “In West Virginia normal 
school catalogues were received after the 
schools had opened, through state board con- 
tracts.” “ We are making great strides—new 
problems confront us—these require immediate 
attention. Delay would result in attempting 
to get busy, unpaid men living in different 
parts of the state, together.” 

14. To hamper individuality. Superintend- 
ents will be shorn of local initiative and be 
compelled to wait upon the dictum from Har- 
risburg, superintendents freely say. “The 
state superintendents, principals, etc., as ad- 
visors should be at the head.” “We should 
have something to say.” “It certainly strips 
the superintendent of authority—and this is 
only the beginning.” “The individual super- 
intendent, if he ever had a good idea would 
need to have the permission of the powers 
before he could incorporate it into his system.” 
“An unpaid state board might easily become 
a harmful impediment or even obstruction to 
a wise and able state superintendent whose 
entire time is given to the cause.” 

15. To create unnecessary positions. There 
is a wide-spread suspicion that the Commis- 
sion will be forced to make places for poli- 
tical favors. “Let us oppose the creation of 
a berth for three or more men.” “ Eliminate 
the probability of a few men getting on the 
board, and note how quickly the need of a 
board will go.” “Cut out sinecure positions— 
which, after all, are nothing more than drains 
upon the educational appropriations and bring 
no returns for good to the schools.” 

16. To usurp the rights of the General As- 
sembly. The notion prevails that even the 
Legislature would be deprived of the educa- 
tional initiative. “Section 904 seems to usurp 
the rights and privileges of the individual 
members of the Counted Assembly.” 

17. To create favoritism. In human affairs 
grave doubt is expressed as to the wisdom of 
special appropriations to equalize educational 
advantages. “I doubt whether ‘special’ ap- 
propriations placed in the hands of a board, as 
provided in Section 905, would equalize educa- 
tional advantages.” “ Different educational in- 
terests would strive for membership on the 
board.” “There is a big snake somewhere 
behind it, or Philadelphia would not be so 
anxious to have such a board.” “One man 
would be in the board to get from the state 
what he could for the great universities; an- 
other would care only for normal schools, etc.” 

18. To jeopardize the future of the schools. 
Even some who tentatively favored a board or 
withheld opinions feared the future. “No 
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practical value.” “Neither desirable nor ob- 
jectionable. However, if the board is created, 
a future legislature may give it teeth with 
which to bite.” “Board might start with a 
limited power, but, should it be composed of 
men inclined to political methods, its powers 
might be used to the detriment of the school 
men and schools in general.” “My idea is 
that of concentration of authority with one 
man of recognized ability at the head and a 
sufficient number of assistants to carry out his 
plans, in whom we have confidence,” writes an 
eminent educator. “I believe in giving large 
authority to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, ample means to carry out his plans 
and in holding him responsible for results,” 
writes another. 

I believe in the centralization of authority 
in one man and once I lose my sway in that 
respect in my own native town, I feel that 
my usefulness will have ended, and when 
I must consult Tom, Dick and Harry as 
to what would be the best for the public 
schools of Reading, it seems to me the time 
has come for a new superintendent. And 
if the time has come when the State Super- 
intendent cannot master the situation, it 
seems to me that it is time for him to 
retire. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that our schools 
are democratic. I believe the people should 
have the responsibility of controlling them. 
Responsibility begets pride and when once 
we take the pride of a public school from 
the people and place it in an autocratic 
Board then it is time, it seems to me, to 
quit and return to private schools. 

Supt. Waller: One point has been re- 
ferred to by two speakers but not sufficiently 
accentuated—I refer to that provision of 
Article VI, in Section 622, page 21. It 
seems to me that the exercise of such 
authorities as specified there would very 
easily enable the State Board to hold the 
control, and the exercise of such powers 
would be adverse to the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which these schools have been 
conducted. 

Supt. Adams: I should like to hear from 
two men of the Commission who are here. 
I should like to hear that side of it. 

Supt. Coughlin: The Commission believes 
that the matter of school buildings ought 
to come under supervision. There ought to 
be standards throughout the country, ac- 
cording to the grade to which they belong. 
I want to say for this Commission, that 
they will have high regard for anything 
this body of men may suggest. I hope that 
a record will be made of the suggestions 
made here and that such record may be 
submitted to this Commission. They would 
like to take your suggestions into consid- 
eration. I want to say further that four 
things were fundamental in the arrange- 
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ment of this Code. First, to give oppor- 
tunity to select good men. Whatever now 
appears in our laws and has been success- 
fully operated during these years and ap- 
proved by our people, whether in harmony 
with other states or not—we felt inclined 
to stick to those things. Another thought 
was to put things in such shape that we 
will be able to have better schools for the 
children—to keep that continually in mind. 
It has been difficult to harmonize every- 
thing. Sometimes I might differ with the 
Commission, and felt that my opposition 
should not stand against the wishes of all 
the others. I believe it would be a good 
thing in this clause to have some sort of 
standard. They would probably have at 
the head of the Board a Department of 
School Buildings, and these matters will 
come under the supervision of such parties. 
We do not require in the Code that every 
school must conform to a centain plan. 
They need not accept the plan, but I think 
we should have certain plans for schools in 
case any one should want them. I have 
seen school buildings put up in which the 
foundation wall was too small and many 
other things which showed the contractors 
to be careless. Somebody should have 
authority to supervise these matters, to see 
that they are supplied with water and all 
other conditions of wholesome living. That 
never will be done until you place it upon 
some competent men to supervise it. 

Supt. McGinnes: The 
amended by Supt. Foos contains, it seems 
to me, the gist of this whole thing. In 
place of a State Board more authority 
should be given to the State Superinten- 
dent; and the State Department should be 
sufficiently strengthened by placing depu- 
ties for definite things. In Pennsylvania, 
we need to strengthen the authority of the 
State Superintendent. We need to place 
definite work in the hands of definite men, 
Instead of saying, we will give you $1,800 
a year to appoint a deputy, give three times 
that amount and get men to do a definite 
work. We should have some person under 
the Superintendent to have the responsi- 
bility of the finances. I am in sympathy 
with the scheme of a State Board if it can 
do that work, but I am more in sympathy 
with the thought of doing the same work 
under the State Superintendent with men 
definitely placed for that purpose. 

The motion was then carried by a stand- 
ing vote of 47 to 6. 


SIZE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


Supt. Foos: I move that this Department 
recommend to the Code Commission that 
it so amend the Section referring to the 
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size of School Boards that it be left to 
the local authorities as to the size of the 
Board. 

Supt. Howerth: I second that motion. 

Supt. Foos: I have 64 members in my 
School Board. The total time of the 
twelve meetings in the past year was three 
hours and fourteen minutes. That much 
time a Board of 64 members has taken, of 
the Superintendent’s time, for the twelve 
meetings—three hours and fourteen min- 
utes. Reading should have a small board? 
What does Supt. McGuire or Supt. Missi- 
mer know what we ought to have in Read- 
ing. We are getting along famously in 
Reading. If you elect nine members at 
large, there is no telling who may be 
elected, because political conditions in Read- 
now-a-days are somewhat mixed up. We 
have five political parties—the dominating 
parties being the Democratic and Republi- 
can. It seems to me that if a community 
works well under a small board—as I be- 
lieve Wilkes-Barre does—that is no reason 
why Supt. Coughlin should want to push 
his board upon me. I am willing to let 
his board alone, if he will let mine alone. 
It seems to me that the question of school 
boards should be a local question and it 
should be so stated in the Code. It seems 
to me that the people in a community are 
better able to judge whether it is wise to 
elect the members at large or to elect them 
by ward. I have letters from some super- 
intendents who tell me that they have the 
ward system, because an election at large 
would bring into the board undesirable 
men. I don’t say that would be the case 
in Reading, but I do say, that if we elect 
the members at large in Reading it will 
become a political body instead of a bi- 
partisan Board—32 Republicans and 32 
Democrats—and so it must remain, as we 
work under a special charter. When that 
possible board comes into power in Read- 
ing, I feel that places will be filled by 
political order and it seems to me it is ask- 
Ing just too much to ask those who are 
satisfied with matters as they are to thrust 
upon them other and different conditions. 
Our schools are getting along very well 
in Reading. People are more or less satis- 
fied, the board is satisfied, the superinten- 
dent is somewhat satisfied, and I don’t see 
why we should not be let go “in the even 
tenor of our ways.” 

Supt. Coughlin: The entire tendency is 
toward small boards, and I really believe a 
liberal and just intrepretation of the law 
would make some things that are now done 
Unconstitutional. There is no question that 
wards really represent the people, but by 
1S representation you find that your 





school buildings are not constructed cor- 
rectly, and the attendance of children is 
not coterminous with wards. You elect a 
man in a ward. He is responsible for only 
one-fourth of the population and he exer- 
cises authority over the other three-fourths 
of the people. It ought to be recognized 
by every one that the ward system provides 
the creatures whereby schools may be ex- 
ploited, and children forgotten. Say, I am 
elected to a certain ward. I should like to 
serve my constituency. They want a jani- 
tor from my particular constituency. I 
want some teacher appointed. The man 
who hauls coal for me wants me to buy his 
coal for the schools. I see that if I agree 
with my next ward man, that he and I 
together might help each other and soon 
the others have “no put in the matter” and 
no representation. It is our duty to safe- 
guard the public school system wherever I 
can, and I know no means by law unless 
we can limit the number of men. You 
get a better class of men also. As edu- 
cators we ought to stand as a unit for 
such a matter. The Code would have gone 
through without any difficulty, but the 
delay has been entirely on this matter of 
school administration. You can legislate 
just as you please, say superintendents, but 
don’t touch administration. It seems to me 
matters would be more or less in a chaos 
in Reading if the superintendent had to 
consult 64 members of the board every time 
any matter came up that needs attention. 
Supt. Foos: Supt. Coughlin evidently 
does not know conditions in Reading or he 
would not picture them as he does. I 
don’t run about to see every director, if 
they want to see me they come tome. Our 
school system is not a chaos. On the con- 
trary, many of my friends who have come 
to see me, have complimented me on the 
remarkable way everything is running. 
Supt. Coughlin: If I left such impres- 
sion, I want to take it back. I do hope 


that Supt. Foos lives in an educational ° 


Paradise, with 64 men on the Board. 
Supt. Missimer: I want to support 
Supt. Coughlin in his position. I have 
noticed results in the ward system of school 
boards for about 38 years, and I could 
spend an hour or two in telling you of 
instances that occurred that should not 
occur, because human nature, whenever it 
sees an opportunity to get hold of some- 
thing and to manage and manipulate for 
somebody’s personal aggrandizement, will 
do it, will seize the opportunity. I know 
under a ward system there are school 
buildings that are put up in localities that 
are undesirable. It is an expensive system. 
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There are school buildings put up under 
ward influence in school districts that are 
poorly populated while the claims of dis- 
tricts largely populated are ignored, because 
the people do not know how to do it. Be- 
hind every building site there is some one 
to sell it, and there is some one in the board 
to pull it off. I know that school buildings 
have been put over frog ponds because the 
ward members pulled that site through the 
school board and the ward fellows sup- 
ported it. I know your ward system stands 
behind the inefficient teacher and gives her 
an influence which she should not have, be- 
cause she lives in the ward. She has her 
friends in the ward and gets the directors 
to vote for her and is kept in the schools 
for that reason. I know that in the assign- 
ment of teachers the superintendent is ham- 
pered in assigning the right teacher to the 
right place, because the ward man says, “I 
am not going to allow you to take this 
teacher away, and I want you to let her stay 
there. I won’t have that teacher over 
there. You put her somewhere else.” If 
there are any evils in the school system, 
almost the whole root of the matter lies in 
the organization of school boards by wards. 
If we elect our school boards—I don’t care 
what the number may be—on a ticket at 
large, we will get men who will consult and 
have in view the interests of the whole City 
at large and not the interests of a particular 
locality. 

The motion was lost by an almost unani- 
mous vote. 


—_—. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


+ in Department was called to order by 

President Hadley at two o’clock. The 
first topic for discussion was the “ Selec- 
tion of Text-Books” by Supt. H. J. Wight- 
man, of Ardmore. 


SELECTION OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Next to the selection of teachers and pro- 
viding sanitary conditions for pupils the selec- 
tion of text-books is the most important duty 
of those having charge of schools. It is 
axiomatic that text-books should be selected 
by those most competent to judge of the 
merits of books and those who know most 
intimately the needs of the pupils and the 
conditions of teaching. 

My experience in five states, under different 
conditions in regard to the selection of text- 
books leads me to draw my conclusions for 
this brief entirely from my own experience. 
In the schools under which I received my 
early training each parent went to the book 
store or the grocery store and asked for a 
history or an arithmetic or a geography, when 
the child of that individual parent had reached 
the point for taking up that subject. The 
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parent purchased the text that the store dealer 
had on hand. Undoubtedly the texts that were 
in stock were purchased, with scarcely no con- 
sideration as to merit, from some chance repre. 
sentative of a book-house who had visited that 
community. The result was that pupils com- 
ing from different. localities to a union or 
central school might have as many different 
texts as there were pupils. No one thinks 
that such a system is even worthy of con- 
sideration to-day; the demand should be uni- 
versal that text-books be supplied by the’ 
schools. 

_ Then the question is, Who shall select? It 
is taken out of the hands of the merchant and 
the parent. Is the average member of a 
Board of Education competent to decide upon 
the merits of texts? Is he competent to com- 
pare discriminatingly the teachableness of the 
different texts? Is he inclined to give the time 
necessary for a layman to arrive at this know 
edge? Does he know the needs of pupils of 
different grades sufficiently well to enable him 
to choose the text-book best suited in each 
case? We will grant that he may be a most 
successful and shrewd business man in his 
particular line, whether he be doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, priest, tinker, tailor, etc. To those 
who are familiar with conditions in different 
cities and communities this point needs no 
further consideration. 

Are Superintendents, as we find them 
throughout the country, capable of judging of 
the merits of texts? Do they have the time, 
and do they have the knowledge of the teach- 
ing of different grades of pupils in all of the 
details sufficiently in mind to make them con- 
petent judges of texts for all grades and lines 
of work? 

I think it will be granted by every one that 
the teacher if she is qualified and fit for her 
position is the person most familiar with the 
detail needs of the pupils of her grade. She is 
in the best position to decide upon the teach- 
ableness of a book. But teachers as a rule are 
familiar with only a small line of books even 
for their own line of work or grades, and if 
the teacher shall take any part in recomment- 
ing or selecting texts that teacher must have 
the opportunity of drawing comparisons be- 
tween several of the best texts put out by 
different publishers. Further, is the teacher of 
any grade sufficiently familiar with the get- 
eral aim of the entire course, or does she know 
sufficiently the system that makes the work of 
one grade dove-tail with that of another and 
extend higher and broader, that which makes 
each grade work a definite link in the entire 
school course? It is evident that neither 
school boards, nor superintendents, nor teach- 
ers are in themselves completely capable 0 
making the best selection, the selection thet 
will meet the best needs of the pupils for 
which schools exist and for which books aft 
prepared. If I am right in my conclusion that 
the teacher is the best judge of the teachable 
ness and detail work of a text then the teach 
er’s opinion should be obtained. If the Supef- 
intendent is the best judge of and the one 
responsible for a systematic arrangement and 
grouping of work through all the grades thet 
the Superintendent must be consulted in order 
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to avoid what we have in many communities 
of this state, viz., spotty or scrappy, unorgan- 
ized courses of study. : 

Another matter that needs to be taken into 
consideration is the interest of the publishing 
houses in this question and their influence in 
causing the adoption of certain texts. The 
best scheme will eliminate the publishing 
houses entirely in the selection. 

I believe it undesirable to limit, as our pres- 
ent law does, the selection of texts to a brief 
part of the year. If text-books could be se- 
lected at any time during the school term 
when a change or new text seems desirable, 
publishing houses would not flood the District 
with agents and dominate the question as 1s 
many times now done, because they need not 
know when a change is contemplated. I be- 
lieve thoroughly in the three-year term -of 
adoption which puts a proper restraint upon 
the shifting of texts to the confusion of work. 
The best scheme under which I have worked 
is this: The Board of Education could not 
make adoption of any texts not recommended 
by the Superintendent, who is made definitely 
responsible for the results of the schools. The 
Superintendent is required to recommend 
three different texts placed in order of merit 
as he understands them from which the Board 
must make selection. The Superintendent is 
required to get together texts from different 
publishers and to put these into the hands of 
a committee of four teachers, two members 
to be selected by the Board and two members 
to be selected by the Superintendent. This 
committee of four teachers with the Super- 
intendent shall go over texts carefully and in 
many instances the ones that seem most desir- 
able can be put into the hands of other teach- 
ers of the District for reference for a term 
and then receive report from such teacher or 
teachers, or a text can be tried out in some 
class for a term before adoption. A commit- 
tee of four teachers was required for pri- 
mary grades, a different committee of four 
for grammar grades, and a different commit- 
tee of four teachers for high school. This 
caused each committee to be composed of 
teachers familiar with the particular line of 
work, age of pupil, and real needs in each 
department of the schools. This I consider 
the most ideal condition under which I have 
worked and the most ideal condition that I 
know anything about. It practically eliminates 
the book agents, as no agents are allowed at 
any meeting of the Book Committee. It dele- 
gates to the Board of Education the business 
end of the matter and this is the only end that 
the Board should be concerned about. It dele- 
gates the professional part of the work to 
those who are trained in the profession: it 
gives the Superintendent the best advice of 
his teachers without the unwieldy objection- 
able general assemblages that are found in 
most parts of Pennsylvania. In these large. 
assemblages of teachers it has been my expe- 
Tlence that year after year certain teachers 
have the same story to tell in reference to 
the same text, and it looks sometimes suspi- 
cious, especially when a teacher who seems 
most persistent for a text that the teaching 
body does not approve of and the Superin- 
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tendent does not approve of, is known to spend 
his vacation in another part of the State or 
in another State in the employ of a book con- 
cern. Further, I have not seen any satisfac- 
tory results come from these large gatherings 
when tactics “a la suffragette” are frequently 
employed to boom a text. 

If it is impossible to have the selection or 
recommendation made by a committee of such 
workable size as to accomplish something and 
do efficient work, then it would be far better 
to have teachers wishing the adoption or 
changing of any text-books to submit their 
wishes in writing to the Superintendent or 
Board, or both. 

The scheme of having a State prepare its 
own texts has met with universal disfavor. 
The scheme of having a closed one-book list 
for large fields where conditions are different 
has been somewhat unsatisfactory. There is 
a point of advantage where the conditions in 
different parts of any district are different to 
permit the choice of approved texts, but there 
is a point of disadvantage, because many pupils 
move from one part of a district to another 
and lose time and are much handicapped be- 
cause texts are different. It seems then better 
not to permit principals of schools or local 
officials to choose without the consent of the 
Superintendent or the General Book Commit- 
tee, the ones who see the schools for the creat 
general good of all the children. 


The subject of the Selection of Text- 
Books was further discussed by Supt. C. 
C. Green, of New Brighton, in the fol- 
lowing paper: 


Public school legislation has become a popu- 
lar theme in Pennsylvania. The necessity of 
a revision of the school laws is a subject fre- 
quently discussed at teachers’ meetings’ prin- 
cipals’ round tables, patrons’ meetings, direc- 
tors’ conventions, and women’s clubs. Aspi- 
rants for seats in the legislative halls of our 
state have taken up the cry, and if our repre- 
sentatives fulfill their pledges we may reason- 
ably expect public school legislation at the 
next session of the legislature. Whether it 
will be good legislation or not depends upon 
the intelligence and sincerity of the successful 
candidates; and the ability of the school peo- 
ple themselves to agree upon a course of ac- 
tion and to make their wants known in an 
effective manner. 

At this point I wish to say that I am not 
one of those pessimistic individuals who claim 
that the Pennsylvania public school system is 
inferior to that of neighboring states or who 
even assert that we have no public school sys- 
tem worthy of the name. Following the lead- 
ership of a group of as great educational 
leaders as the nation has ever produced, the 
schoolmasters of Pennsylvania have evolved a 
system of public education which even the sec- 
retary of the mighty Carnegie Foundation has 
not been able to bring to confusion. 

We must admit, however, that some of our 
Pennsylvania school laws are worthless ex- 
cept for their historic value. Many of these 
laws represent the early efforts of patriotic 
men to establish a system of public education, 
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and as such they have served their purpose. 
But “ Penn’s woods” have been replaced by 
Penn’s cities, and the infant public school sys- 
tem of half a century ago has attained the full 
stature of maturity. By the enactment of leg- 
islation suited to present conditions, Pennsyl- 
vania will begin a new epoch in her educa- 
tional development. 

Much of the agitation for a revision of the 
school laws reveals a pitiable lack of informa- 
tion on the part of some honest people. There 
is probably not a person present here to-day 
who would advocate state publication of text- 
books, yet it is a matter of history that a bill 
providing for the state publication of text- 
books was introduced at the last session of 
the legislature; and I know of at least one 
county convention of school directors in Penn- 
sylvania which adopted resolutions urging this 
plan which has proven such a notable failure 
in California. 

The keynote of the present campaign for a 
revision of the school laws was sounded on 
February 5, 1907, in this Department. Since 
that time the Department of County Superin- 
tendence, the High School Department, the 
State Directors’ Association, and the State 
Educational Association itself have joined the 
chorus, and for three years all have pro- 
claimed the necessity of public school legisla- 
tion worthy of this great Commonwealth. 

Fifty-six years ago it may have been a 
simple and satisfactory matter to call a meet- 
ing of the teachers and directors of each dis- 
trict immediately after the annual election of 
teachers and before the opening of the schools; 
at which meeting the directors decided upon 
a series of school books in the different 
branches to be taught during the ensuing year. 
In the year 1910 such a procedure might be 
termed “simple,” but it is not satisfactory; 
and if we were not compelled to transact busi- 
ness under such an awkward arrangement, the 
situation thus presented would almost be 
worthy of being styled humorous. 

Section 25 of the Act of May 8, 1854, made 
it mandatory upon school directors to consult 
the teachers before adopting or changing text- 
books. The wisdom of this provision cannot 
be questioned, but the manner of securing the 
opinions of the teachers regarding a proposed 
change of text-books is simplified by the pro- 
visions of Section 703, Article VII, of the 
Proposed New School Code. This section 
provides that in school districts having a dis- 
trict sunerintendent or supervising principal, 
such district superintendent or supervising 
principal shall report what new text-books are 
needed and after consultation with the teach- 
ers under his supervision, what text-books 
should be adopted or changed, and unless by 
a two-thirds vote of the board, such adoption 
or change shall not be made without his rec- 
ommendation. 

Who is better qualified than the superin- 
tendent to make such a recommendation? To 
be able to judge wisely the value of a text- 
book or its suitableness for a particular school 
requires much more thancommon sense. This 
virtue called common sense is better displayed 
in the school director who frankly admits that 
he is not sufficiently familiar with either the 
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curriculum or the recent movements in text- 
book publication to be a safe judge in this 
important part of school administration. How- 
ever, in this as in all other matters which in- 
volve the expenditure of public funds it is 
proper that the school board should have the 
power of approval. 

I have little patience with the superinten- 
dent who shirks responsibility in the selection 
of text-books and the appointment of teach- 
ers. It is unnecessary to remind this audience 
that both of these questions sometimes make 
serious complications for the superintendent; 
and it would be a serious reflection upon the 
character of any superintendent to imply that he 
would dodge these important questions for this 
reason. If the superintendent looks upon his 
position merely as his job he will study the 
school board, their whims and hobbies, and 
exert his efforts with an eye single to their 
favor and his own glory. I have sufficient 
respect for the average school board member 
to believe that such a procedure is not effective 
even for the man whose chief concern is hold- 
ing his job. On the other hand, the superin- 
tendent who has sufficient character and ability 
to possess a policy in which he believes and 
which he is willing to defend will win the 
respect and support of the average school 
board. Furthermore, if our profession stands 
for anything, it stands for those courageous 
qualities which are essential to a high order 
of citizenship; and until the schoolmen them- 
selves place principle above position they can- 
not hope to see politics and public school 
affairs divorced. Even under the existing 
laws the superintendent who meets the repre- 
sentative of a book firm with the statement 
that the selection of text-books is exclusively 
in the hands of the school board is either 
stating an untruth or admitting that his influ- 
ence in a very important phase of school ad- 
ministration is not what it ought to be. 

I do not believe that good arguments can 
be produced for state adoption of text-books 
in Pennsylvania. A study of the methods em- 
ployed in the whole country reveals the fact 
that the states are about evenly divided be- 
tween state adoption of local adortion, but I 
believe it is a significant fact that with the 
exception of Delaware, Indiana and Kansas, 
state adoption is confined to the southern and 
extreme western states; and with one or two 
exceptions all the states which have played 
an important part in the educational history 
of the country have local adoption. 

Those who advocate state adoption aim to 
secure two objects, complete uniformity and 
low prices. The relation between the course 
of study and the text-books used is such that 
all arguments in favor of complete uniformity 
of text-books must fall unless the advisability 
of a uniform course of study for all the 
school districts of the state can be established. 
Among those who have made an intelligent 
study of educational processes and are ac- 
quainted with the varying needs of the school 
districts of the state the weight of opinion 1s 
against complete uniformity of text-books of 
course of study. The claim is properly made 
that it would be impossible to select a set 
of books which would be equally suitable for 
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the country and the city, for the district with 
a term of seven months and the district with 
a term of ten months, for the foreign settle- 
ment and the cultured suburban community, 
for the highly trained teacher and the unskilled 
teacher. 

The chief claim for uniformity is made in 
the interests of the children who move from 
one district to another. With a uniform 
course of study and a uniform series of text- 
books, pupils coming from another school can 
be more easily and satisfactorily assigned to 
their grades. This argument is made in the 
interest of the minority and should not be 
considered without reference to the other and 
more important aspects of the question. 

The other object to be gained by state adop- 
tion is low prices. Some states go so far as 
to limit the price of books used in the schools, 
This, it seems to me, is almost as dangerous 
as limiting the salaries of teachers. We will 
grant that some districts are imposed upon by 
the publishers. We must recognize the fact, 
however, that limiting the price of the book 
places a premium on the cheaper book, and 
we may rest assured that the publishers will 
accommodate themselves to the conditions. If 
the officials of a school district are not quali- 
fied to expend the taxpayers’ money for text- 
books there is a serious question regarding 
their qualifications to select teachers and fix 
their salaries. 

It is possible, although by no means cer- 
tain, that the selection of text-books by a 
State Commission or a State Board of Educa- 
tion would be accompanied with less scandal. 
However this may be, the honesty of the 
officials of a school district is a local question 
and is just as safe in the hands of the tax- 
payers as a hundred other questions equally 
important. 

Furthermore, no one will assert that all 
men in high places are infallible. The selec- 
tion of a uniform set of text-books for Penn- 
sylvania would create a great monopoly, and 
the competition among the various publishers 
to secure the contracts would undoubtedly 
bring forth all the sharp tactics known to the 
business. In an article recently published in 
the New York Independent and the Journal 
of Education, the head of a well-known book 
firm states one of the dangers of state adop- 
tion in these words: “While it frequently 
happens that the successful book is: a good 
one, it often happens that the poorer one is 
selected, for the publisher of the poorer book 
has a larger margin of profit than the pub- 
lisher of the good one, and he can therefore 
promote more freely.” We have no reasons 
for doubting this gentleman’s argument. 

_ Other questions to be considered in connec- 
tion with this subject are the time of selection 
of text-books and the period of adoption. I 
believe that the provisions of the Proposed 
New School Code concerning both of these 
questions are an improvement over the exist- 
ing law. Section 702, Article VII, of the Pro- 
posed New Code, provides that text-books 
adopted by any school district in this Com- 





monwealth under the provisions of this Act 
shall be continued in use for a period of not 
less than five years. There is no good reason 
why books should not be continued in use for 
at least five years. Pennsylvania is one of 
only three states which at present have so 
short a term as three years. 

Section 703, Article VII, of the Proposed 
New Code provides that all school text-books 
and books supplementary thereto, in school 
districts of the second, third and fourth class 
shall be adopted by the board of school direc- 
tors at any regular meeting between the first 
day of January and the first day of July fol- 
lowing. 

I regret that the learned gentlemen who 
prepared the New Code found it necessary to 
place this limitation on supplementary books. 
There is no doubt that some restriction should 
be made to prevent the regular texts from 
being displaced by other texts under the 
guise of supplementary books, but it appears 
to me that a proper restriction could be made 
without denying the privilege of purchasing 
bona fide supplementary books at any time 
during the year. This, however, is a minor 
objection, and for the sake of harmony we 
can safely disregard it. 


The Chairman: In view of the fact that 
the next question may involve the first, we 
will have the general discussion after the 
next two speakers. The subject is “ When 
Shall the Newly Chosen Directors Take 
Office, and When Shall the School Year 
Begin? The first speaker is Supt. Theo- 
dore Shank, of Jeannette, and the second 
Supt. Joseph Howerth, of Shamokin. 

Supt. Shank, who has been suffering 
from pneumonia but took the risk of at- 
tending this meeting, spoke briefly. He 
was glad of the educational movement in 
the state. We need improvement in our 
school laws. In his town there are five 
wards and three directors to each ward. 
This was satisfactory to him. In this way 
the wards are sure to be represented, which 
he thinks desirable. The city of Pittsburg 
presents the greatest school problem in the 
state. The courts, if free to appoint good 
men, could solve it. Nine-tenths of the 
states elect their school directors in the 
spring of the year, and it may be a question 
as to whether it is better to hold these elec- 
tions in the fall. But whether in the spring 
or fall, the board should be organized very 
soon after the election. The school year 
should end in June and, to prevent com- 
plications, the treasurer should always 
serve until the end of the financial year. 


The discussion was continued by Supt. 
Joseph Howerth, of Shamokin, who read 
the following paper: 
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WHEN SHALL DIRECTORS TAKE OFFICE AND 
NEW SCHOOL YEAR BEGIN? 


According to section twelve of the recently 
adopted amendments to the constitution the 
terms of all school directors will begin on the 
first Monday of December in an odd-num- 
bered year, unless the Legislature shall other- 
wise provide. It seems to me that the Legis- 
lature should not change the date mentioned. 
It is a generally recognized principle in our 
government that all officers should assume the 
duties of their office as soon as possible after 
their election. 

By assuming the duties of the office early 
in the year the new directors have an oppor- 
tunity to get in touch with the school system 
- and the details of its management before the 
end of the school year. The activities of 
nearly all newly elected directors for the first 
few months of their term are that of learners. 
By becoming familiar with conditions they 
are able to vote intelligently upon the impor- 
tant questions that come up near the close of 
the year. 

Under this arrangement the early engage- 
ment of teachers would be encouraged. In 
some of the states surrounding us teachers are 
secured for the following year in April or 
early in May. In most districts in this state 
under the old laws this important matter of 
electing teachers is usually deferred until July 
or just before the opening of the schools. As 
a rule the best teachers are engaged early and 
a district that defers this matter has to take 
what is left—the inferior teachers. 

By this plan more time will be given for 
the necessary preparations for repairs to build- 
ings during the summer vacation. At the 
close of the school term the work on repairs 
could begin instead of waiting for the board 
to organize and get the machinery of the 
board working. The same reason would apply 
to the changing of books, and the purchase 
of books, supplies and school furniture. The 
whole idea is to give more time for the plan- 
ning of important matters effecting the admin- 
istration of the schools that have often been 
rushed through unwisely because of lack of 
time. 

In all the states of the Union, with two 
exceptions, the newly elected directors take 
office either at once or within thirty days after 
election. While this does not prove that the 
principle is right, yet it shows the trend of 
thought involving this particular point. There 
is nothing like uniformity, however, as to the 
time for holding the election for school di- 
rectors. In ten states the election is held in 
April, in seven states in July, in six states in 
March, in five states in June, in four states 
in January, in four states in August, in four 
states in November, in three states in May, in 
two states in December, in one state in Feb- 
ruary, and in one state in October. 

Another question arises in this convention. 
According to the provisions of the proposed 
code a new board of directors is to be elected 
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in November, 1911, for every district in the 
state, who shall take office on the first Monday 
in December, 1911, and such boards shall then 
administer the affairs of their respective 
school districts. Now the question arises, 
What will become of the members of the old 
boards whose terms do not expire until 1913? 

We find by section 12 of the schedule of 
amendments to the State Constitution that 
school directors elected at the spring election 
of 1909 shall continue in office until December, 
1913. While the amendment is not as specific 
in regard to the directors elected in the spring 
of 1910, yet it seems to be distinctly implied 
that the term of office of these directors does 
not expire until December, 1913. Then with 
the provisions of the code and the amendment 
of the constitution in conflict, it seems to me 
that the code should be so changed as to recog- 
nize the right of those directors to continue in 
office until December, 1913, if they so desire. 
Let these old directors together with the newly 
elected directors constitute the boards until 
December, 1913. In fact, I believe that such 
an arrangement would be conducive to the best 
interests of the schools for there would be 
enough experienced members on each board to 
assist in the administration of the schools until 
the new members become familiar with condi- 
tions. 

When shall the school year begin? So far 
as the organization of the board is concerned 
the school year should begin at the same time 
that the newly-elected directors take office—the 
first Monday of December. The fiscal year 
and the statistical year should begin July 1st 
as mentioned in the proposed school code. 
This is long enough after the close of the 
school term to give the various boards and 
superintendents ample time to make their re- 
ports. The schools of the state are closed in 
the early part of June so that everything in 
the way of reports can be completed by July 
Ist. 

This date seems to be generally agreed upon 
by the educational authorities of this country. 
Whatever new legislation involving this point 
that has been enacted by different states has 
fixed the beginning of the school year at July 
1st. The Vermont Legislature has recently 
changed the beginning of its school year from 
April first to July first. The school year in 
thirty-one states begins July first. The com- 
mission of the proposed school code has very 
wisely provided for this phase of the question 
as well as the first part. I believe that the 
Code so far as these points are concerned will 
meet with general approval. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Supt. Pease: I think it would be very 
desirable if the law prohibited the old 
board from taking up any new business 
after the election, during the period be- 
tween the election and the reorganization 
of the board. In several instances in the 
state, I have known some very important 
things done by the old board in order to 
accomplish something which they knew the 
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new board would not approve of and, in 
some cases, which the new board has im- 
mediately proceeded to change. I think 
that is a point that should be taken care 
of, that, after the election of the new board 
cr a new member or members, no new 
business should be taken up by the old 
board. 

Member: I do not think that position 
could be sustained. The old Congress is 
going to legislate between now and next 
spring in ways that the new Congress may 
not approve of. You cannot prevent them 
from doing it. I don’t see how it could be 
done. 

Supt. Coughlin: The question has been 
raised once or twice this week relative to 
the old boards when the new ones are 
elected. Perhaps it would be well for me 
to explain how the Commission felt on 
that subject. I don’t know—it is a matter 
of doubt—but I can see a reason why the 
boards should all be legislated out at one 
time. There are so many large boards 
that, if the Code is carried out according to 
its provisions and the terms of expiration 
of the various directors vary, you would 
have a very large board hanging on, wait- 
ing until their term expires. It would be 
far better if everybody were legislated out 
at the same time. The people could pick 
out the best among the old members and 
put them back if they so desired. The old 
board could not be prevented from doing 
any new business, though it might some- 
what hamper progressive action on the 
part of their successors in office. As a 
general thing, the great body of directors 
will do the right thing in matters of this 
kind, and I think it would be better to leave 
it as it is. 

Supt. Pease: I do not mean to limit the 
board in that way, but this happened in one 
instance: After the new board had been 
elected, the old board met. They had only 
one meeting and at that meeting they passed 
some rule with reference to the superin- 
tendent which they knew the new board 
would not approve and which made an 
election of a superintendent necessary. In 
fact, they forced the resignation of the 
superintendent at this one meeting. This 
was new business which complicated school 
administration. I know of another instance 
in which a somewhat similar occurrence 
took place that complicated things. So I 
think that the old board should be limited 
to closing up their business. That is the 
only point I wish to present. We are going 
to have our new officers take their place 
immediately after election. 

Supt. Jones: Yesterday morning this de- 
partment, by motion, decided to abolish the 





State Board of Examiners from the Normal 
School and to ask the School Department 
to appoint a Normal School Inspector to 
certificate the graduates of the Normal 
School. We all say that in the life of the 
normal schools we have gotten great results 
from the work that has been done in them. 
We believe, in spite of the criticism of the 
normal schools, that much good is being 
done. Most of us who are superintendents 
know that the Normal School Examining 
Board does not mean as much as it should 
mean, but it seems to me that we are going 
too rapidly when we decide to have the 
Normal School Board abolished and have 
an inspector appointed without considering 
the matter fully and deciding what is wise 
to be done. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that the matter 
of the State Examining Board of the Nor- 
mal schools be referred to the Council, the 
members of the Council from this De- 
partment to confer afterward with the 
Councils from all the departments of the 
Association and that the deliberations and 
conclusions from that meeting be given to 
the Code Commission. 

The motion was seconded. 

Supt. Lose: Is it necessary to re-consider 
the motion of yesterday before acting on 
such a motion as this? 

Supt. Ellenberger: I think we will have 
to reconsider the former motion, because it 
was definite and passed in this body. If 
we are going to make a supplementary 
proposition, we ought to reconsider the ac- 
tion taken at the meeting yesterday morn- 
ing. We then made provision that a deputy 
be appointed who should have this matter 
in charge. 

Supt. McGuire: In the natural course of 
events this body would come before the 
Code Commission without any motion to 
that effect, would it not? 

Chairman: I should think it would be one 
of the duties of the Council. 

Supt. Lose: I don’t know the effect of 
this motion, or what would be done at the 
Council. I made this motion myself that 
this examining board be abolished and that 
an inspector be added to the School De- 
partment to inspect the normal schools.: I 
was really concerned only in the first part 
of that motion, that the examining boards 
be abolished; for I think it is the opinion 
of all of us that these examining boards 
do not examine the normal schools and are 
not prepared to pass on who shall receive 
diplomas and who shall not. This work is 
not necessary and costs the State thousands 
of dollars—money could be better expended. 
I am not concerned in the second part of 
that motion. I feel about the first part 
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that the state normal examining board, and 
their work, is the greatest farce as con- 
ducted to-day in Pennsylvania; and I shall 
be entirely willing to have this motion re- 
considered, although I should still feel that 
the first part of that motion ought to be 
passed. In fact, I am willing to move, since 
I have voted for this motion, that the mo- 
tion of yesterday be re-considered. 

Chairman: That motion is not in order, 
unless the first motion, which was seconded, 
be removed by the persons who made it. 
I think we will have to act on this motion 
of Supt. Jones first. 

Supt. Jones: I should be very glad to 
withdraw the motion for the time. 

The motion was then carried, rescinding 
the action of yesterday. 

Supt. Jones: I desire to renew my mo- 
tion that this matter be referred to the 
Council from this department to confer 
with the Councils from all the departments 
of the Association. and that their delibera- 
tions be given to the Code Commission. 

Supt. Morrow: I would like to say that 
{ think this is hardly in order. We have 


just got done voting to reconsider the mo- 
tion that we passed yesterday. It was car- 
ried. We have agreed now to reconsider 
it. That brings yesterday’s motion improp- 
erly before this body and no other motion 
can precede it. 

Supt. Lose: The motion of yesterday was 


to abolish the state examining board and 
that an inspector of normal schools be 
added to the School Department. 

Supt. Pease: I would amend that mo- 
tion to strike out the latter clause, and 
make it to abolish the examining board. I 
don’t think we are ready to say what ought 
to be done in reference to inspecting the 
normal schools. 

Supt. Ellenberger: We have not dis- 
cussed this matter enough to arrive at any 
definite conclusion. We can well refer it 
to the Educational Council of the State 
Association, which will be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the different bodies, this 
council to report at the subsequent meeting 
when the whole matter can be discussed, 
rather than to take action immediately as to 
what is best to be done. 

Supt. Shank: While the Board of Ex- 
aminers has, in some respects, been a farce, 
I feel that it has had a very wholesome in- 
fluence upon the educational movement of 
the state; and while we as superintendents 
know that we don’t go over those papers as 
carefully as we might—I plead guilty to 
this charge—at the same time, I know that 
it has been good. I hope that we will be 
temperate in our movements for educational 
reform. I have the highest regard for the 
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gentlemen who prepared our Code, I believe 
they have done a great work, and I hope 
that it may pass. 

Supt. Reed: I don’t know whether what 
I am thinking about will bear directly upon 
this amendment or not, but it seems to me 
that in so important a matter as the cer- 
tification of teachers, there ought to be 
some uniformity. That is the trouble with 
our permanent certificates throughout the 
State, with our provisional certificates and 
the professional certificates. Certificates in 
two adjoining counties may not stand for 
the same thing at all; but in the certifica- 
tion of graduates of these normal schools, 
there should be uniformity. A diploma 
from one normal school ought to stand for 
exactly the same thing as that from any 
other normal school, just as a dollar of the 
United States stands for the same thing 
throughout the United States. 

Supt. Scott: There is no body of men 
more interested in the efficiency of the state 
normal schools than the body of superin- 
tendents. I think it very fortunate that 
the superintendents of the state have a 
voice in the certification of the teachers 
who are to be under them, and I would 
like to urge, not the abolishment of this 
board, but that there be some suggestions 
to make it more effective and efficient, not 
so much of a farce. I admit that it is a 
farce, but it is our fault that this is true. 
The Board should exist, but it should be 
effective. I would like to hear some sug- 
gestions along that line. 

Supt. Adams: It seems to me that we 
should not tear it down without offering 
something that will build up. If we abolish 
the board and let it go, there is nothing to 
take its place. And I don’t believe that we 
are ready to say what shall take its place. 
It seems to me that we are too hasty—none 
of us know what we want. We know we 
don’t like something, so we are going to 
abolish it, and we don’t know what to 
put in its place. We should refer this to 
some committee, some competent persons 
who have time to think about it, and they 
will probably give us something that we like 
better. 

The amendment, striking out the recom- 
mendation of an inspector, was then carried. 


Chairman: We are now come to the ori- 
ginal motion. This, as amended, provides 
for the abolishing of the Examining Board 
under its present form. . 

Supt. Wagner: I am opposed to doing 
away with this State Board of Examiners. 
I believe it has had more to do with the 
efficiency of the normal school in the past 
than any other single element connected 
with it. I speak as a student in the normal 
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school and as an examiner on the normal 
school board for the last seven years. I 
heard a prominent normal school principal, 
one who is paying greater attention to the 
city High Schools in his normal school than 
perhaps any other man in Pennsylvania, 
say less than twe years ago, that the great- 
est thing we have in the normal school was 
the State Board. He said to the State 
Board, “If you men hadn’t been coming 
here, we wouldn’t have gotten nearly so 
much work out of the seniors for the last 
six months, nor so much from the rest of 
the students.” I have never been on a 
State Board that was a farce, and I have 
more confidence in the superintendents of 
this convention than to believe that we are 
a lot of farcical fellows. I have never 
served on a State Board in which every 
pupil in the entire school who passed had 
not been “found” by the majority of the 
examiners. The salutary effect upon the 
teachers of the normal schools, chosen for 
scholarship in many cases, with ignorance 
of the needs of common school matters has 
been well known, and it is the business of 
the Board of Superintendents from year to 
year to keep the normal school in some 
measure within the pale of the purpose for 
which it was established. I am ready to 
grant that the normal school is not meeting 
the conditions for which it was established, 
but I am ready to say for the normal 


schools that they have done a mighty work 
for the teaching profession of Pennsyl- 
vania. To-day, with all the normal schools 
and all the colleges, less than one-fourth the 
teachers of this Commonwealth come from 
normal schools, and less than one-third of 
all the teaching body of Pennsylvania are 


either college or normal trained. Why 
should we not, as superintendents, give the 
benefit of our experience and observation 
in our visits to these normal schools? Why 
should we not hold a grip upon the teaching 
in the normal schools and demand they shall 
be along certain lines? The superinten- 
dents have been doing that from year to 
year. Take away the influence exerted by 
the State Board upon our normal schools 
and they will become private fitting schools. 
If we want the normal school to become 
purely a college preparatory school, I am 
satisfied to do away with the State Board 
and appoint a commission from the Col- 
eges to go around and see if the prepara- 
tory work is being done right, but if the 
normal schools are to furnish teachers for 
us, I think the closer we keep to them the 
better—and I am of the opinion that we 
have not kept close enough. 

Supt. Adams: I heartily agree with the 
last speaker in many things. While I was 
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in the normal school, the one thing that I 
looked forward to with considerable dread, 
was that Examining Board—and I wasn’t 
the only one. We didn’t care about the 
passing in the normal school. We thought 
we were going to get there all right; but 
we were preparing to meet that Board, It 
was the one thing that we were continu- 
ously looking forward to, and it held us 
up. It was the Board we were thinking of. 
I don’t like that idea of saying that the 
Board is a farce. I have worked until two 
o’clock in the morning at those questions; 
have studied carefully in making those 
questions, and then have worked, as I say, 
until two o’clock in the morning at the 
answers of the graduates, going over them 
carefully. I have tried to find out just 
what those folks could do, and what they 
could not do, and then got up at five o’clock 
the same morning to meet the committee. 
Gentlemen, that was no farce. It was 
earnest work on my part, and I think I 
knew something about those pupils. When 
I had a student in Latin parse a verb for 
a noun and a noun for a verb, I thought 
he hadn’t been taught right, and didn’t hesi- 
tate to say so. We did not sit with our 
hands folded as some would think. I have 
never been on a board in which we have 
not worked and argued up until the small 
hours of the morning. That was no farce. 
It meant something, and a great deal to that 
Institution. Two years ago, I said to a 
principal, “If we allow these folks to go 
through with one check, is that the end 
of it?” He said, “No, sir. Every one 
of these pupils shall know they are checked 
and will be conditioned.” If many pupils 
were checked in the same subject, the prin- 
cipal would say, “ That teacher cannot stay 
in this Institution. You have killed him. 
You have checked pupils in Latin right 
along. If he has not been doing good work 
he must go.” I have always found in any 
institution in which I have studied that it 
was easier to get, by a teacher—one man— 
than by some Board coming after. So I 
know that the State Board has had a very 
wholesome effect. It has been a stimulus, 
although its work has been farcical in many 
cases. Yet if we remove it, we should have 
something to take its place. 

Supt. Muir: In the two years I have been 
on the Board, I checked 32 pupils in spell- 
ing and my checks are still there. I gave 
the Normal School pupils the same exami- 
nation that I gave our Seventh Grade pupils 
in Johnstown, and they have my marks and 
my papers at the normal school yet. I do 
not feel as though I want to serve on the 
Board, but I don’t believe in destroying 
something unless you have something better 
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to put in its place, and I don’t believe an 
inspector would be a better thing than the 
State Board. If it is a farce, we are to 
blame for it and we ought to be ashamed 
of it. Every superintendent who goes there 
to examine pupils ought to be ashamed of 
making that thing a farce. ‘ 
Supt. Downes: The difficulty is simply 
this. We who are conscientious sit up 
until two o’clock in the morning, as Supt. 
Adams has said, examining these papers 
to find out the actual conditions of af- 
fairs, and then we put our check to those 
who are unfitted to be graduated. The 
majority of the Committee turn us down, 
and they are graduated. You know very 
well that the rule made by the Normal 
Board is this, that the check of two per- 
sons is necessary to prevent graduation. 
It ought to be the check on two subjects. 
I had this experience recently. I had a 
check on four subjects, absolutely nothing 
in two and 25 in two others, and two other 
members of the committee each had one 
check or more than one, making six or 
seven subjects in which two or three of 
these students failed. Inasmuch as these 
other members had only checked on one 
subject in each case, each said, “I will 
remove the check.” I did not remove my 
checks. I had four. I had a check of 


zero in trigonometry, zero in solid geom- 
etry, 25 in English Grammar, and 25 in 


something else. It was only one check. 
They passed this person—two of them— 
over my head and those pupils were gradu- 
ated without passing in more than one-half 
of the subjects. The rule ought to be that 
if there is a check in more than one sub- 
ject, the student should not be graduated, 
not a check by more than one person. And 
I want to “give away” something else. In 
one of these cases, the party was to teach 
in a private school. It was said openly in 
the Committee, “It will do no harm to the 
public schools, we will let her go through.” 
My checks'are still there—four of them on 
two individuals. 

Supt. Martin: It seems to me the abolish- 
ment of the examination of the Normal 
Schools will be inconsistent with the idea 
of an examination by those who wish to 
qualify to practice medicine, or one of the 
other professions. I do not propose to tell 
tales on any one who has worked with me 
on an Examining Board. I doubt whether 
there is a more worthy body of men than 
this of City and Borough Superintendents. 
But it seems to me that to find out to what 
extent these examinations are farces. it will 
be a good plan to ask all of those who have 
been on examining boards and have played 
the part of a farce, to stand up and tell us. 
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Supt. Lose: I want to correct two impres- 
sions, and one is that this is a criticism of 
the Normal Schools. It isn’t at all. We 
are voting here to permit them to do their 
own graduating, as we do in our high 
schools. Who would want an outside board 
to come in and say to us after an examina- 
tion, that seems from the reports here to be 
conducted largely at two o’clock in the 
morning, to have such a board come in and 
tell us what pupils ought to be promoted 
from one class to another. Why not give 
the normal schools the same opportunity we 
want for ourselves? I have not said this 
board is a farce, but I said the work that is 
done is farcical. I do not believe the super- 
intendents who have been on these boards, 
and have come from their work, ever feel 
satisfied that they have done a good piece 
of work. Supt. Downes and Supt. Wagner 
who have checked these pupils—I am satis- 
fied these neither of these men knew any- 
thing about the growth of the pupils they 
have checked. What did they know about 
those pupils? Nothing but what this exami- 
nation reveals, and all of us know that 
sometimes examinations reveal very little. 
I would say that the State Normal Examin- 
ing Board that goes to the state normal 
school and in a few hours examine hun- 
dreds of pupils, and says which puipls 
should be graduated, is not competent to 
do such a work and should not be per- 
mitted to do it. 

Supt. Coughlin: I have been a teacher 
and also an examiner in the normal school, 
county superintendent and city superinten- 
dent, and have been brought into close rela- 
tion with the normal school, and I know 
what it is doing. You will notice that the 
law takes especial pains to bring in all inter- 
ested parties—city and county superinten- 
dents, department of Public Instruction, 
some other normal school principal. When 
on a board, I make my own questions and 
go over the answers. It is helpful to me to 
test them a little. It has a wholesome effect 
not only on account of the effect on stu- 
dents, but it is a satisfaction to the men 
who are called upon to employ these pupils. 
I think this motion should not prevail. 

Supt. Missimer: I have been a superin- 
tendent for twenty-one years, on the exam- 
ining board for nineteen years, and in my 
experience, there isn’t a more honest or 
more courteous body of men that the State 
Board, striving to do the right thing under 
the conditions in which they have to do 
their work. I am heartily in accord with 
Supt. Wagner. We recruit our teachers 
for the common schools from two classes; 
first, from the normal schools, through the 
certificates of the two different kinds of 
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diplomas which they give to their gradu- 
ates; and second, from our private schools 
or any other schools. Through examina- 
tion by a certified and licensed superinten- 
dent, reaching the necessary standards, they 
obtain a provisional certificate and pro- 
fessional certificate. We have another way 
of getting our teachers for the common 
schools—from the graduates of colleges 
who are permitted to teach in our common 
schools or in our high schools usually with- 
out examination. After teaching three 
years they may file their diplomas with the 
State Department and get a permanent cer- 
tificate. These are the three sources from 
which we get our teachers in the common 
schools, and the most powerful source, and 
the one that has probably the most influ- 
ence, is the Normal School. The influence 
of a State Board on the Normal school grad- 
uates is of itself a powerful influence and 
does much good. I-want you to recall the 
conditions under which they have to work. 
We do our work usually in two days and 
those poor children—the boys and girls— 
are worked incessantly from seven o’clock 
in the morning until six o’clock at night— 
one round of examination after another. 
They are keenly alive to it, many of them 
nervous, and many of them not doing jus- 
tice to themselves as in their daily work. 
Consequently, we ought to look into the 
record of each one of these pupils and each 
one of those graduates. The principal of 
the school should furnish information as to 
their daily work and daily record. We 
would not ignore the claims, and the work, 
and the effort of any pupil. We do not 
propose to do that. We want to give every 
one a fair show. As to the farcical work of 
a State Board, my dear friends, that de- 
pends on the experience of the members of 
the board. Some men can look over four 
hundred papers more quickly than others. 
It depends upon your experience. In look- 
ing over a Latin paper, do I think I must 
look over every line of that paper for four 
hundred pupils? Not by a good deal. I 
taught Latin for eighteen years. I have not 
forgotten it yet. I am not a graduate from 
the normal school, but I have taught school 
from the babies clear through to the high 
school and then I was switched off and 
went to college. I know the proper declen- 
sions and endings, and I know too that an 
experienced examiner can tell from papers 
without reading everything in them, who 
are the good scholars and the poor ones. 
We are the superintendents of the state. 
We must receive many of these graduates 
into our own schools and we want an oppor- 
tunity at all times to be in touch with our 
brother teachers of the normal schools, to 





know what they are doing, what kind of 
teaching and what kind of teachers they 
are going to give unto us. 

The vote was then taken, and the motion 
ost. 

Supt. Jones: I renew my motion that 
this normal school question be referred to 
the educational council to be elected at this 
meeting. 

Supt. Wagner: I opposed the other mo- 
tion because I hoped the matter might be 
so referred, and I am in hearty sympathy 
with the motion just made. If this Council 
has anything back of it, let them work on 
it. If they can give us something better, 
let us have it. 

The motion was approved by the depart- 
ment. 

Supt. Missimer: Article XVI of the pro- 
posed Code enumerates the branches to be 
taught in the common schools of this Com- 
monwealth. It says: “There shall be 
taught in the English language the follow- 
ing common English branches: Spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, history of the United 
States and of Pennsylvania, including the 
elements of civil government, physiology 
and hygiene.” Those are eight studies with 
which we are all familiar. Now comes an- 
other item: “A system of humane educa- 
tion which shall include kind treatment of 
birds and other animals.” Then these re- 
markable words—a very expansive, a sort 
of general welfare clause: “ Together with 
such other branches including Vocal Music, 
Public Speaking, Drawing, Physical Train- 
ing and Elementary Agriculture, as the 
Board of School Directors in any district, 
with the approval of the proper superin- 
tendent of schools, may prescribe.” 

I call your attention to this one thing, 
that the interjection of any branches in the 
Common School course of our Common- 
wealth, permitting such other branches as 
the Board may prescribe, subjects our 
schools to the importunities of well-mean- 
ing people who want this, that and the 
other thing taught in the schools, for which 
we have no room and no time. We are re- 
quired, you know, to teach kindness to 
animals. It is there all right. All our 
literature and our readers are full of that 
kind of work, but there are other things 
that come into the schools from the out- 
side by the permission of that general wel- 
fare clause, “including such other branches 
as the board may prescribe.” For instance, 
we have German in our town, and we are 
the only city in the state that teaches Ger- 
man in all the grades of the public schools, 
from the bottom up. There was a time 
when probably in Erie half the population 
were Germans, just as at one time two- 
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thirds of Milwaukee was German and you 
heard nothing on the streets of Milwaukee 
but German. To-day you hear nothing but 
English. The same is true in every other 
state. Those things come into the schools 
simply on sentimental grounds and it cost 
the tax-payers a great deal of money. We 
paid up there $250,000 for the teaching of 
a subject which is all right, which is good 
while certain conditions existed there, but 
it is remaining purely on sentimental 
grounds. I am simply saying this, that 
if the State Board promulgates or the Code 
promulgates a list of studies for the com- 
mon schools of this state, they should be 
absolute and well understood. This clause 
which permits a Board to be the victim of 
importunities from the outside should be 
omitted. 

Supt. Martin: Is there anything in that 
clause of the Code that would prevent the 
Erie school Board from dropping German? 

The reports from the Committee on 
Nominations was presented by Supt. Wil- 
son, as follows: 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


President—Charles S. Foos, Reading. 

Ist Vice-Pres.—C. F. Hoban, Dunmore. 

2nd Vice-Pres—John W. Grover, Bangor. 

3rd Vice-Pres.—T. A. Kimes, New Castle. 

Secretary.—T. B. Shank, Jeannette. 

Treasurer—W. T. Gordon, Coatesville. 

Executive Committee—S. H. Hadley, 
Sharon; Edgar Reed, Lebanon, and James J. 
Palmer, Oil City. 

Member of Committee on Nominations, 
General Association.—C. J. Scott, Uniontown. 

Members Educational Council—W. M. 
Pierce, Ridgeway, 1 year; I. C. M. Ellenberger, 
Sunbury, 2 years; and Joseph Howerth, Sha- 
mokin, 3 years. 

Signed: W. A. Wilson, C. C. Green, and W. 
D. Landes. 


The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was read as follows by Supt Ellen- 
berger: 

RESOLUTIONS, 


The City and Borough Superintendents’ De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation in annual convention assembled ‘for 
the consideration of problems pertaining to the 
improvement of the Common Schools of the 
Commonwealth, in order to further the attain- 
ment of our purpose do present and recom- 
mend the following resolutions. 

1. That we recommend the enactment into 
law of the proposed School Code, excepting 
article IX, referring to the establishing of a 
State Board of Education. 

2. That the Department of City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents favors an extension of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
granting the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction added power and privileges to ap- 
point additional deputy superintendents, in- 
spectors, and clerks, to enable the Department 
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of Public Instruction to adequately supervise 
every department of public school work under 
its care and direction. 

3. That we recommend the appropriation of 
$20,000,000 biennially for the public schools 
of the state. 

4. That a large ap of the money appro- 
priated for the public schools be set apart for 
the professional training of teachers in such 
schools as are adequately prepared to do this 
work. 

5. That we tender the thanks of this Depart- 
ment to the officers for the excellent program 
which they have prepared. 

6. That we take great pleasure in commend- 
ing the excellent work of Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer and his able corps of assistants in 
the administration of the public school affairs 
of the state, and we pledge our continued 
support in his efforts to advance the interests 
of the schools. 

7. That we appreciate very highly the efforts 
of Supt. F. E. Downes and the local com- 
mittee and are grateful for the admirable 
arrangements they have made for this com- 


vention. 
Signed: I. C. M. Ellenberger, A. S. Martin, 
and C. Blain Smathers, Committee. 


On motion, the reports of both commit- 
tees were adopted as read. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 


President Hadley: I want to thank the 
members of the Department for the excel- 
lent support that you have given me. You 
have been very kind to me during this meet- 
ing and during the past year, and I can- 
not think too highly of the loyal support you 
have given me. I appreciate the honor 
more than I can tell you. I would like now 
to present to you the newly elected Presi- 
dent, Supt. Charles S. Foos, of Reading. 

Supt. Foos: Mr. President and Fellow 
Superintendents: When I was quite a boy, 
I taught school in Kentucky. We had a 
famous colored brother in the town who 
owned a delapidated old race-horse. He 
got him, perhaps half-a-century before, from 
an old master whom he had served, and had 
entered him at every country race for years, 
but the old horse always came out last. 
Some of us wags in the town induced him 
to enter him at Lexington, the great race- 
track of Kentucky, and we went with him 
to encourage him. He took his place 
among the jockeys on the stand. Finally 
the old horse came out away in the rear as 
usual, and the other jockeys said, “ Why, 
what are you doing with that horse here? 
He is no good.” “You are a fool,” said 
one jockey,“ entering a horse like that.” “O 
golly me! O, golly me!” said the colored 
man, “look at my old lame horse, he’s 
driving everything before him.” 

Gentlemen, the old lame horse tries to 
continue to drive everything before him. 
I thank you. 
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tary letters fram men of literary note poured in upon 
him; among others, one full of generous encourage- 
ment from Washington Irving, dearly prized and care- 
fully treasured to the day of Foster’s death. Similar 
missives reached him from across the seas—from stran- 
gers and from travellers in lands far remote; and he 
learned that, while “‘O Susanna,” was the familiar song 
of the cottager of the Clyde, “‘ Uncle Ned”’ was known 
to the dweller in tents among the Pyramids. Of his 
sentimental songs, ‘‘ Maggie by my Side,” “ Jennie 
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with the Light-brown Hair,” “ Willie, we have missed 
you,” “Come where my love lies dreaming,” and 
others, are among the leading favorites. The verses 
to most of these airs were all of his own composition. 
Indeed, he could seldom satisfy himself in his “ set- 
tings’ of the stanzas of others. The last three years 
of his life he passed in New York. During all that 
time his efforts, with perhaps one exception, were lim- 
ited to the production of songs of a pensive character. 
He died after a brief illness, January 13th, 1864. His 
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remains reached Pittsburg a few days later, and were 
conveyed to Trinity Church, where, on the day follow- 
ing, in the presence of a large assembly, appropriate 
and impressive ceremonies took place, the choral ser- 
vices being sustained by a company of his former friends 
and associates. His body was then carried to the Alle- 
gheny Cemetery, and, to the music of “Old Folks at 
Home,” finally committed to the grave. Mr. Foster 
was below medium height, and of slight, well-propor- 
toned frame. His shoulders were marked by a slight 





droop—the result of a habit of walking with his eyes 
upon the ground a pace or two in advance of his feet. 
He nearly always when he went out, which was not 
often, walked alone. Arrived at the street-crossings, 
he would frequently pause, raise himself, cast a glance 
at the surroundings, and if he saw an acquaintance nod 
to him in token of recognition, and then, relapsing into 
the old posture, resume his way. For his study he se- 
lected a room in the topmost story of his house, farthest 
removed from the street, and was careful to have the 











OUR NEW HOME 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


NEW HOME OFFICES 


AT 


No. 124 NORTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


BETWEEN ARCH STREET AND THE BOULEVARD 


WHERE THE MANY FRIENDS OF THE COMPANY 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
WILL ALWAYS BE WELCOMED MOST 
CORDIALLY 








WE PUBLISH 
BROOKS’ MATHEMATICS 
BRUMBAUGH’S READERS 
PHILIPS’ NATION AND STATE 
FLOUNDER’S GRAMMARS 
AND MANY OTHER GOOD BOOKS 














